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SEEKING HIS FACE 


N these days the practice of withdraw- 

ing from the presence of men and 

from the ordinary activities that so 
much absorb us in our every-day work, 
for the purpose of going alone with God 
and with His truth for purposes of spirit- 
ual realization and spiritual renewal, is 
especially desirable and absolutely neces- 
sary. It is necessary because of the 
marked materialistic tendency and spirit 
and development of our time. We in this 
country in particular have been tremen- 
dously absorbed with the conquering of 
a great continent with its boundless ma- 
terial resources. We have not yet accom- 
plished that task. We are greatly en- 
grossed in it. Increasingly have we be- 
come busy with the countless applications 
of applied science. Long ago Matthew 
Arnold pointed out the danger of our 
becoming absorbed with the worship of 
machinery. Very great, therefore, is the 
need of the daily practice which will hold 
in prominence the spiritual meanings of 
life, and make spiritual things as real, 
even more real than the visible and ma- 
terial things. 

It has become in these days increas- 
ingly difficult for men to get alone for 
this central purpose of which we are 
speaking, or for any other purpose. The 
greatly improved means of communica- 
tion have made the world very small. We 
are constantly in the presence of people. 
Even on the high seas it is not easy to- 
day for men to break out of the meshes 
of social life. We are all the while 
hearing voices. We are being reminded 
every waking hour of the needs of men, 
of their claims upon us. 

Then, there are so many organizations 
just now. How true this is especially 
of the colleges, where you find societies 
on athletic, social, scientific, literary and 
religious lines. This means conferences, 
conventions, committees, activities, to 
drive all this machinery. There is great 
danger that in conducting all these cease- 
less activities with highest efficiency men’s 
souls may be starved, and things spiritual 
may recede and not command us as they 
should. 


In our own country it seems to me we 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


become more busy each year. Foreigners 
coming among us almost invariably say 
that the most distinctive note we strike 
is the note of activity. Constantly we hear 
those about us say, “That man does things. 
He brings things to pass.” I would not 
call a halt on good works, but I would 
with deep conviction enter a plea for a 
better balance between the life of activity 
with men and in the presence of men on 
the one hand and the practice of going 
apart statedly, unhurriedly, for com- 
munion with God and for deep meditation 
upon His truth, in order in turn that we 
may be most largely helpful to others. 
Our danger is not lack of activity in 
this country; it is that of superficiality 
in life and in work. One of the great 
ecclesiastics of the Church of England 
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said, “We have high churchmen, we have 
low churchmen, we have broad church- 
men; but even more we need deep church- 
men.” This might be said with like apt- 
ness of all religious bodies. We need 
more men and women who have sunk a 
shaft down deep into the great thoughts 
of God, have uncovered hidden streams, 
and have set gushing great vital foun- 
tains. 

While it is true that the great note of 
our religion on this side of the world is 
what we might call the note of reality, 
which makes our religion a great social 
dynamic and ieads to great trans f6rma- 
tions in the lives of individuals, I think 
we could likewise say that the great note 
in the religion of eastern lands is that of 
emphasizing and looking beyond the seen 
to the invisible. And, if we might speak 
in criticism of them and say that their 
worship is their work, they may likewise 
criticise us and say that our work is our 
worship. Be that as it may, we have noth- 
ing to lose in this country if we should 
take over some of the calm, the medita- 
tion and the introspection which charac- 
terize so many of the easterners, retain- 
ing less of bustle, and noise, and toil. 

Now surely Jesus Christ preserved a 
life of unbroken communion with the 
Heavenly Father. No one doubts that. 
And surely He lived a life of great ac- 
tivity in the presence of men. But notice, 
as I open up a few windows from the 
gospel records. In one place we are told 
He departed into the desert place, there 
to pray. In another it says, “Rising in 
the morning while it was still dark”- 
that is, quite early—‘“He went apart to 
pray.” In yet another, “He went up into 
the mountain when evening had come and 
continued all night in prayer to God.” 
You recall where we are told that He 
was alone praying, and then, again, 
that He departed a_ stone’s cast— 
that is quite a distance—beyond the dis- 
ciples and knelt down and prayed. A still 
more illuminating verse is the one that 
says, “He went, as His custom was, to 
the Mount of Olives.” These are’ little 
glimpses. into a life of ‘great depth and 
volumie. If Jesus Christ found it neces- 








sary—or let me change the language—if 
Christ found it to break 
from the presence of others, even 
His most intimate disciples, and go apart 
for communion with the Heavenly 
Father, what presumption and folly it is 
in these 
days and in this fast rushing coun- 
try we can do without this practice! 
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tianity?” He said, “The Ten Command 
ments.” With increasing holiness grows 
the sense of sin. We must keep the light 


of God turned on by the meditative study 
of the Bible if 
are to be progressively educated and are 
therefore to speak the clear and prompt 
word. 
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Now, there is a second reason that has 

always obtained in very nation under 

heaven m favor of men breaking away 

from the presence of others, seeking 


His face and digging deep down into His 
truth and applying it; and that is in order 
to take 


has to 


that step which every man of us 
take each day, or 
should take several times each day, the 


several times 
step between knowing our duty and doing 
our duty. 

You and I have professed belief in a 
superhuman religion. We are not atheists. 


We believe in the living God. We be- 
lieve in an Almighty God. We say, “I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty.” 


Do we? Is there mighty power operative 


in our lives? Have we the practice that 
makes Him operative in our lives? Re- 
member that word from Isaiah: “They 
that weit upon the Lord shall renew their 


” 


strength”; or better rendered in one of 
the versions, “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall change their strength.” Change 
what? Shall change that which they call 
their strength for the omnipotence of God. 
But observe it takes time to effect that 
transfer. It is not those who rush into 
His presence and rush away; not the men 
with the stop-watch in their hands. But 
they that wait, that go into His presence, 
that spend enough time there to have a 
realizing sense of their limitations, of their 
shortcomings, of their sins and stains, of 
their inability to.do what they know they 


ought to do, in their own strength. Yes, 
a good deal more time than that: time to 
remind themselves of who He is, what 


His character is, what His resources are, 
where He is, why He is there. These 
men put off their weakness, they take on 
a power not their own; they take the step 
between knowing and doing; they mount 
up on wings as eagles, they run and are 
not weary, they walk and are not faint. 
they are the present-day evidences of 
Christianity. 

There is a third reason in every nation 
why men must break away from the ac- 
tivities of the ordinary life and from the 
visible sight of men to go alone with God, 
to spread His truth out before them, and 
to seek its inner meanings; that is in 
order that they may preserve the power 
of growth. 

Was it not George Eliot 
“Early in life 1 perceived that 
of life is to grow.” You and I are not 
made much wiser or stronger simply by 
the number of conferences we attend, or 
by the number of good books we read or 
good addresses to which we listen. No; 
we are made stronger and better and 
richer and more vital by the quality of our 
meditation upon what we have heard and 
have read. There are some men so busy 
attending meetings and reading books and 
seeking advice and getting good advice 
that they are starving; they do not take 
enough time to apply what they hear and 
incorporate it into life. That is what 
meditation is. “Thy words were found 
and I did eat them”; I took them into my 
life; 1 made them a part of myself. 
fourth that has al- 
ways been true in favor of this practice 
of going alone with God and letting His 
truth lay powerful hold on us, letting it 
find us, letting it letting it 
penetrate us, letting it energize us, letting 
it vitalize us and that is that we may 
preserve the power of vision. Possibly 
this power is more needed now than it has 
been in any other day—the ability to see 
things that others do not see, and the 
ability to see further than others see. 

Solitude is as necessary for this practice 
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It was said of Bushnell, that great 
mind of New England, that he had this 
power of vision in a rare degree. Aus- 
tin Phelps said of him that he seemed 
to have a realizing sense of Christ all 
the time; and I have read of Bushnell 
that he had the practice of spending 
hours night after night in meditation 
upon God and His truth. It was after 
one of those nights that he rose and 


said, “Il found the Gospel last 
Found it last night. He _ had 
preaching it for years with such power 
that he moved every audience. He meant 
that he had got a great new lead of such 
wealth and superabundance that it seemed 
to him like a new Gospel. 

We need prophets today, men that will 
speak courageous and true words, but I 
despair unless in like this 
young men will say, “Wherever else we 
fail, we are not going to fail in becoming 
intimately acquainted with God in the 
only way that men have ever become in- 
timately acquainted with Him, that is, 
by taking time for association, time for 
meditation.” 

lf | mention another 
that has always obtained in favor of this 
practice, it would be that in order to be 
most largely helpful to others, we simply 
must spend more time alone. We may 
not speak so many words to others, but 
our words will find them. We may not 
perform so many actions, but we shall 
not have so much lost motion. Our work 
will stand. It will not be hay and stub 
ble, but gold and precious stones. Back 
of all enduring work must lie reflection 
and purpose and pure motive and a sense 
of dependence on God. We must have 
reserves. And you do not accumulate 
reserves in the rush of the crowd. You 
do not store up conviction, conviction of 
the kind that deeply moves other people, 
under pressure; it takes time to get that 
kind of conviction. 

Paul went away into Arabia, and when 
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been 
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were to reason 


he came back was able to use this lan- 
guage: “My Gospel.” He got hold of 
Christ and His meaning in such a way 
that he claimed it as his own, and it 
came with tremendous power to th 
brain and the heart of his time and the 


subsequent centuries. 

Bonar said once, “I cannot spend three 
weeks giving out at Perth, Dundee, Ed 
inburgh, and Kelso.” What he meant 
was that he must have time to recharg: 
the battery, to revivify the old truths 
Then he back on another 
mission. 
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the men were speaking about mission work 
| was reminded of Drummond, 
when he students who 
went out universities to the 
villages Scotland, “Say 
absolutely you do 
lieve. Say nothing 
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and cities of 
nothing that 

absolutely that 
have not experienced.” If every speaker 
would adopt those two rules, we should 
not many sermons or so many 
talks, but we should have talks and ser- 
mons that would transform our colleges 
and the towns to which the college dele 
gations go. 

To be most largely helpful to others, 
I repeat, we must spend more time alone. 
If we are to feed others, we must store 
the granary. The most pathetic sight I 
ever see—and I see it almost every day 
of my life—is that of men handing out 
the bread of life with emaciated hands, 
busy trying to help others but starving 
themselves. 

Now, how are we to form this habit? 
In the first place, it will take time: it will 
take regular time. I notice that what is 
irregular soon slips out of a man’s life. 
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Let us have a regular time, a Medean 
and Persian hour, that is, an unchange- 
able hour. 

Let it also be a daily time. You have 
to feed your body every day to keep it 
efficient. If you want your mind to be at 
its best in college, you must hold it to dai- 
ly tasks. And so it is with the spiritual 
nature; it requires daily food. Tempta- 
tions attack us every day; therefore we 
must daily fortify our lives. 

I would urge that it be at the begin- 
ning of the day. Let us have a time of 
meditation at night also if we can. Bur? 
I have watched the men that say, “We 
will do it at night.” Many a time they 
are tired out at night, other things crowd 
in, and they are cheated out of this neces- 
sary period. The man who puts this first 
in the day cannot be cheated out of it. 
Moreover, he is prepared for the day’s 
fight with self and sin and Satan. He 
does not wait until temptation sweeps in 
on him like a flood; he enters the day pre- 
pared. You and I cannot afford to have 
any untaken forts in our rear. 

And I would enter a plea that it be 
unhurried time. You say, “How much 
time is unhurried time?” I do not know 
how much unhurried time is for you. 
It means time enough to forget the 
watch, the clock and the bell. It means 


time enough to forget time. It means 
time enough to meet God and to hear 
His voice and to be sure that you have 
heard it; not for you to be able to say, 
“I spent thirty minutes this morning with 
my Bible,” but for you to be able to say 
with conscientiousness, “I met God; | 
had fellowship with Him.” It is a reality 
we are pleading for here. I do not 
know how long it will take. I know it 
will pay to give that time, if we have to 
abridge everything else. 

It will take not only time, but it will 
take resdlution. In the diary of Henry 
Martyn you read, “The resolution with 
which I went to bed last night, that I 
would spend time unhurriedly with God 
today, I have been able to perform.” 
The secret of his spending time unhur- 
riedly with God that morning was that 
the night before he made a resolution to 
do it. 

A third thing it costs is sacrifice. The 
more you pay for this, the more you will 
receive. | congratulate especially the 
men and women to whom it is going to 
be most difficult. Our difficulties have a 
tremendous advantage: they test our 
genuineness. 

Some men find God best in the pres- 
ence of His works. Away back in my 
college days, those gorges near Ithaca 


were the places where I found it easier 
to get in touch with the living God. And 
how many men in God’s still places, on a 
mountain-top, on a hill slope, or on a lake 
shore, have found it easier to seek His 
face! 

Others have been greatly helped not 
only by His works, but by His workers: 
Was it not Newman that said, “I owe 
my soul to Thomas Scott”? In my last 
holiday vacation my soul was greatly re- 
freshed as I read for the first time 
George Adam Smith’s “Minor Prophets.” 
God’s workers help us to find Him, 

But infinitely more important than His 
works and His workers is His Word. 
These men that help you and me must 
receive their inspiration in these writings. 
Why take our inspiration second hand? 
Why not go to the fountain head? The 
cause of all our evils is in not searching 
these Scriptures. It is these that make 
us acquainted with who God is and what 
man may become. Whatever else we 
leave undone, we will center our attention 
here. 

My last word is that the practice I am 
speaking about is one of going alone 
with God. I am pleading for solitude, 
but it is a solitude that is not solitary 
with His presence. Let us seek His 


face. 


BUILDING ON ROCK 


N ANY a country lad left his home to 
1¥ follow the lure of the sea, in the 
old days of sailing ships, thinking that 
all that was needed to make him as good a 
saiior as the best was to know his ship 
and her rigging and her behavior, and 
how to handle her skilfully in all sorts of 
weather—only to discover very soon that 
he could never make a master mariner 
without a knowledge of the heavens, too, 
and of the distant constellations of the 
night, and of the use of logarithms, so as 
to be able to calculate his position from 
the sun and stars, and thus be able to 
find his way across the world. No 
mastery of the technique 
of the ship could make him a good sea- 
man without the higher knowledge of 
navigation, to enable him to put his sea- 
manship to useful purpose 


CONnCEIV able 


There are many in our day who would 
gladly take over the ethics of Jesus with- 
out his religion. The one seems to be 
within their reach, the other they are 
doubtful about. They covet his friendli- 
ness and sympathy with men, his truth 
and strength and courage, in its beauty 
and perfection. They would willingly 
take him as their example. But we no 
sooner come to any honest attempt to imi- 
tate Jesus Christ than we discover that 
we must begin further back than with his 
outward acts—that his life and teaching 
are inseparable from those deep-seated 
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religious convictions that made him what 
he was. His ethics are so imterwoven 
with his religion that you simply cannot 
have one without the other. 

The very atmosphere in which he lived 
and moved was that of the encompassing 
presence of God. The strength and glad- 
ness of it colored all his thought and 
speech and action. The reflected peace 
and kindness of his Father’s love shone 
unmistakably in all his relations with men 
and women. He was not carrying out a 
scheme of social uplift, there in Galilee; 
he was living out the spirit of the Father 
of the household, whom he knew so well. 
His life faced toward God every day, as 
a flower faces toward the sun. And one 
could as easily get the fragrance and 
color of a rose without the sunlight as 
reproduce the beauty of Jesus’ character 
without the simple faith in Almighty Love 
from which it sprang. If Jesus had one 
day trusted in his Father’s guidance, and 
the next had wondered whether there 
could be any personal God behind this 
sorry scheme of things, he never would 
have been a helper of distressed men, or 
a clear light for unnumbered generations 
groping in the dark. 

It is futile to talk about obeying the 
words of Jesus, or following his leader- 
ship, unless we place at the beginning the 
first and great commandment, as he did. 
No other treatment of his commands is 
either honest or intelligent. We may be 
in a hurry to get at the actual technique 


of social service; but there is no shorter 
way to follow him in this than the one 
that he so clearly indicated. Clubs for 
ethical or social culture one may join 
without having any definite views as to 
the nature of God; one may even insist 
that the latter are quite unnecessary. But 
we cannot go two steps in honest obedi- 
ence to Jesus Christ without perceiving 
that our attitude toward God is of the 
very essence of our discipleship. He 
leaves us in no doubt that we are build- 
ing all our life on the sand, if we turn 
away from his first and constant in- 
sistence upon loving trust in the eternal 
Righteousness, who, as our Father, has 
made us for Himself. 

If we cannot follow Jesus at this point, 
then, for the deeper issues of life, we must 
follow other leader. Herbert 
Spencer, for example, would spare us this 
embarrassment. If we could drink from 
him the inspiration and moral power to 
make us what we want to be, then we 
could go on with our character-building 
free from concern as to any Heavenly 
Father, or our duties to Him. But as 
a river of living water, Herbert Spencer 
bids fair to run out rather quickly among 
the sands. Jesus continues, a river of life 
for human society. But’ his social mes- 
sage, like his personal life, is inseparable 
from this confidence in God. Rock-built 
character starts further back and lower 
down than any generous impulse to be- 
nevolence. 


some 








“DEVOTIONAL HABITS THAT 
HAVE HELPED ME” 


"TRHOUSANDS of men and women 
are today wondering at their own 
spiritual poverty. They feel a gnawing 


sense of inadequacy, not only to meet the 
demands of a new day in the world’s af- 
fairs, but to meet even simple, elemental, 
moral demands in their own lives. The 
world is crying for men to sweep it with 
a great spiritual conviction: and Christian 
men in great numbers have not made the 
conquest of themselves which would put 
them in position to give the world some- 
thing. We pray; and nothing happens 
We go to church; and nothing happens. 
We see people day after day, whose faces 
tell of the for something 
better than they have found; and we have 
nothing to them. What is the mat 
ters 


heart's hunger 
wive 


There is no overtlow where there is no 
We pray to God to use us, but we 


never give Him a chance. 


inflow. 
Hurried pray- 
ers, brief Bible readings, spasmodic spirit- 
ual habits, and living on so low a spiritual 
plane that we cease to believe in a super- 
natural, miraculous God, who can change 
men, who can change us—this is what is 
the matter. The foundation of a vital 
devotional life is a constant sense of the 


need of God. The mechanics of devo- 
tional life follow if you have this. We 
must so need God that we are willing to 


pay the price to have Him with us. 
Hurry is the worst thief of our devo- 


tional practise. lIrregularity is another. 
People who “can pray any time” usually 
end by ceasing altogether to pray. A 


period of time, varying from half an 
hour to an hour, set aside every morning, 
no matter what happens, will usually be 
found to be the secret of powerful spir- 
itual China one can run a line 
between strong Christians and weak, and 
in a vast majority of cases it will be 
found that the strong ones keep the 
Morning Watch and that the weak ones 
do not. It is the same wherever Chris- 
tians are found. Many of us keep the 
practise of church-going yet neglect this 
private communion. Christian workers 
will now and then relax in this practise 
and think they difference; but 
in time they begin to slide—I have seen 
many of them do it—and here the trouble 


lives. In 


see no 


begins 
The Bible grows invariably in interest 
when regularly used as _ food Prayer 


takes on significance when given time to 
make its impression. Personally, I have 
found hitherto undiscovered power in in- 
prayer, especially where I 
was expecting God to move profoundly a 
life And it will be found that 
through which God is constantly breaking 
He will be able to not in a vague, 
sentimental but directly, 
vitally, personally, in the winning of men 
and to the abundant life. “Such 
thee.” 
S. M 
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| bg every incoming Association officer 
recognize the fact that his work will 
be successful in proportion to the power 
of his own devotional life and that of his 
associates. My experience during the 
past year has given me added proof of 
this assertion 

The first essential in the devotional life 
of one who would possess Christian dy- 
namic is regularity in the observance of 
a daily period for special Bible study and 
prayer. There are few occasions on 
which “spaghetti vertebre” (to quote 
“Dad” Elliott) are displayed to better ad- 
vantage than at rising time. It is helpful 
to covenant with the cabinet, the members 
of a discussion group, and other asso- 
ciates, to keep the Morning Watch and 
then to meet at frequent intervals and 
compare results. 

Another habit which is worth forming 
is that of keeping a prayer list. In this 
list will be included the names of people 
whom one wishes to remember, and it may 
also contain notes on those phases of the 
Association program for which particular 
prayer is needed. Without this mechan- 
ical device, one will sometimes forget even 
those things which are’of primary im- 
portance to himself and the work of the 
Christian Association. 

A habit which I should like to commend 
is that of biographical reading. Especial- 
ly during a period of depression, when 
doubts inevitably come, such books as 
“The Life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of Man- 
churia,”’ “Life of Horace William Rose,” 
“William Whiting Borden,” “Hugh Mc- 
Allister Beaver,”—biographies of student 
leaders—have a large contribution to 
make. 

Davip E, Owen, 
Denison University. 


NOTEBOOK belonging to a man 
whose life had always been a busy 
one, recently came to light. At the top 
of the first page was the heading: “A 
Search for Spiritual Power.” A _ second 
heading read: “Where and How I am 
Falling Short.” Below this was a list of 
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twelve faults or weaknesses. The first 
five on the list were 

1. Lack of prayer. 

2. Waste of time 

3. Procrastination. 

4. Failure to help those in need. 

5. Insufficient knowledge of the life 
and teachings of Jesus 


Each of the twelve was a simple state- 
ment of some condition which the writer 
felt was preventing his life from counting 
for the most. The list had evidently been 
drawn up as a result of rigid self-exami- 
nation covering a long period of time. 

On page two of the book was another 
heading: “How I Can Overcome My 
Shortcomings.” Below this was a list of 
twelve positive ways of attacking the 
faults entered on the preceding page. The 
items were numbered to correspond with 


the list on 
were: 


page one, and the first five 

1. I will observe a period of prayer, 
self-examination and contemplation each 
morning before breakfast, keeping a list 
of those persons or interests to be in 
cluded in my prayers, and making a dail) 
record of my successes and failures, es 


pecially in so far as the observance of 


this and the following resolutions are 
concerned. 
? 


2. I will keep a careful record of m) 
use of time, and study how to reduce 
waste to a minimum. 

3. I will do each day at least one thing 
which I have been putting off, and per 
form each new task as it arises. 

4. I will daily write to or visit some 
person who needs help. . 

5. I will make an outline of the life 
and teachings of Jesus as given in each 
of the four gospels, and study this until 
I have a mental picture of the sequence 
of events of His life and the setting and 
meaning of His teachings. 

On the remaining pages of the not 
book was a daily record, evidently made 
out in accordance with resolution number 
one given above, to make “a daily record 
of my successes and failures.” 
were numbered to correspond 
resolutions on page two. 
ical day’s record read: 


The items 
with the 
Part of a typ- 


Grade 
1. Prayer before breakfast, but dur 
8 ing the day | started work on sev- 
eral new matters without seeking 
God's guidance. 
2. Wasted one hour yesterday due 
7 to careless planning and slowness 
in starting work. Rest of time 
well used. 
3. Filed old letters, a job I have 


9 been putting off for two months. 


Little procrastination except for 
one letter left unanswered. 

4. Fell down here. Neither wrote 

0 nor saw anyone needing help. Do 


double work here today. 
5. Put tenth chapter of Luke on my) 
10 outline, and compared with sim- 


ilar passages in Matthew and 
Mark. Study of parable of the 
Good Samaritan not found in 
Matthew or Luke. 

In the column headed “grade” the 


writer had graded each item on the scale 
of 10, and had given himself an average 
grade for the day—a simple and very 
definite way of indicating how near to his 
ideal the writer felt he had come for that 
day. 

Following each daily report was a brief 
section headed: “To Be Done Today.” 
Here a schedule was given for the coming 
day, a note being added to show how 
nearly the schedule for the previous day 
had been followed. The 


whole report 
was evidently made out during the early 
morning period of prayer and contem 
plation. 
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Much could be written about the con- 
tents of this notebook, and many argu- 
ments could be developed to prove the 
basic soundness and effectiveness of the 
method used. However, no amount of 
persuasion, or no weight of arguments, 
could prove the true value of such a plan. 
Experience, gained through actually using 
some such system aimed at self-knowl- 
edge, can alone show the power which 
one can gain from it. The man who 
wants to make his life count for the most 
in the service of God cannot hope to suc- 
ceed until he has worked out for himself 
some such scheme whereby he may accu- 
rately check the results of his efforts. 

A statement at the end of the notebook 
shows what one man found to be the 
source of power. “My search for spir- 
itual power has convinced me that only 
in the following ways can a man give the 
best that is in him: 

“1. By having a realization of God 
gained through constant study of the 
revelation of God given us in the life, 
teachings and person of Jesus Christ. 

“2. By learning to pray in a way which 
will make God a partner in our every act 
and thought. 

“3. By having a daily period of self- 
examination in which results are checked, 
and future plans made. The early morn- 
ing is the only satisfactory time for this. 

“4. By expressing every ideal or in- 
spiration which comes to us in some act 
of love for our fellow men.” 

Henry Hosson, 
Cambridge Theological Seminary. 


I USE for guidance in my daily reading 
and meditation one of the many books 
which give a passage of scripture for each 
day in the week and some _ helpful, 
thought-provoking comment. This habit 
systematizes my reading and meditation so 
that | am enabled to make progress. 

A habit which I would place next in 
the order of helpfulness, is that of read- 
ing and praying aloud. This seems to 
help me avoid repetition, to keep me wide 
awake, and to make me realize that I ac- 
tually have a living Listener. 

Next, I would mention the diversifying 
of my prayers so as to keep them daily 
new, real and fresh. Constant reading 
and obtaining up-to-date information 
helps here. Another aid is thinking of 
the variety of missionary causes, and to 
pray for coyntries geographically, for 
personal friends who are missionaries in 
the various fields, then for the home con- 
stituency, the Boards, contributors, and 
so forth. 

Another most helpful habit has been 
that of memorizing from time to time a 
striking sentence or personal thought that 
may come during meditation. If it is a 
sentence in a book, mark it; if an original 
thought, write it out and preserve it. 

Those of us who have for years ob- 
served the Morning Watch are likely to 
overlook one thing which at the begin- 
ning was one of the most helpful habits— 
that of having a fixed time and a perma- 
nent place for daily devotion. Defeat is 
almost sure for the beginner who does 
not form this habit of inflexible time and 
place. 

W. W. CrvutcuFiecp, 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


E know that the prayer-life of one 

who goes to God only in time of 
deepest trouble has little of the richness 
of the life of him who lives in daily fel- 
lowship with God. But in this daily 
prayer-life, do we not often confine our 
fellowship to a few moments which we 
set aside at morning and evening for 
prayer and meditation? I would not for 
a moment seem to minimize the value of 
the “watch” periods. I know the power 
and joy that comes from the daily watch; 
I have felt, too, the sense of weakness, 
failure-and lack of purpose that certainly 
follows its neglect. 

I would rather emphasize the necessity 
of carrying this spirit of prayer into the 
whole day’s work. When committee 
members fail to appear, when a telegram 
brings disappointment for well-laid and 
long-hoped-for plans, when the tempta- 
tion comes to let this fellow go without 
getting deeper into his life than the com- 
monplaces of conversation—then is the 
time for the upward look to the Master 
who is there, ready to hear and to help, 
“with you always,” twenty-four hours of 
the day. 

G. L. MAxweELL, 
University of California. 


HEN I remain absent from a friend 

for some time it is inevitable that 
other persons and other interests come 
into my life and in a sense fill the 
vacancy left by the separation. I have 
exactly this same feeling toward Christ. 
I have always made it my rule to 
read the Bible every day, preferably 
in the morning before breakfast. Very 
often in the rush of college life I would 
allow the time spent in the Morning 
Watch to be cut down until it amounted 
to little more than reading rapidly some 
half dozen verses. After a few days or 
possibly a week of such carelessness in 
my devotional life I would feel that there 
was a wall growing up between me and 
my Christ. I would have the feeling that 
I had slighted the only true friend that I 
could ever have. A feeling would arise 
within me which demanded that some- 
thing be done to get back to my former 
condition of peace and friendship. At 
such times I would always try to get by 
myself for an hour or two with nothing 
but a Bible. It might mean that I would 
leave the bunch after supper and go for 
a walk by myself somewhere; or it might 
mean that I would seek the quiet of some 
room where I could lock myself in and 
think and pray until I felt that all was 
right again. With me the hours between 
cen and twelve at night or between seve 
and eight in the morning have always 
been the ones in which I can feel closest 
to Christ. 

Praying with other people has always 
been very helpful to me, provided the 
group is small and composed of very con- 
genial spirits. One is often forced, in group 
prayer, to take time for prayer that other- 
wise would be put off until Sunday. How- 
ever, without solitary prayer before enter- 
ing such a group I have never received 
much real good from group prayer, ex- 
cept as it stimulated me to pray alone. 

C. H. Patrerson, 
Washington and Lee. 


A LIFE of power cannot receive sut- 
44 ficient impetus from mere devotion. 
Devotion must become a passion. It was 
so with all those who have ever accom- 
plished great things, and towering above 
all stands the Greatest Figure of history. 

One very fundamental habit is that of 
correct thought concerning the devotional 
life. Christ sends his Spirit only when we 
are worthy and willing to receive it. 
Having realized this, I have many times 
earnestly asked how may I, during these 
college years, form those habits which 
are to determine the usefulness of my 
life not only in the years to come, but 
also in the days at hand. 

The Morning Watch is the answer. Its 
meaning to me is best expressed in the 
admonition of one of my professors: 
“Men, are you neglecting the Morning 
Watch? You do so at your own peril.” 

There are those who maintain that they 
can talk with God at any time of the day. 
I know that this is true. But how much 
quicker the connection, and how much 
more vital the touch because of the early 
morning approach! Life is different when 
through this opportunity to be alone with 
Him, we may have constant fellowship 
with Him. 

The essential thing is the touch with the 
Divine. This may come through the en- 
riching power of genuine friendship or 
of helpful service. But the “power to 
set the heart right, to renew the springs of 
action, comes from Christ.” And _ this 
power comes in greater abundance in 
the early morning, when the mind is clear 
and free. Some take an occasioual jour- 
ney into Corinthians 1:13. The Morning 
Watch makes this a possible daily ex- 
perience. 

There is a domain of love and a domain 
of duty. The time spent in the domain 
of love gives us vigor to do and to dare 
in daily life, and it answers for us the 
last “why” of duty and sacrifice. 

Crype Roppy, 


Yale. 


HERE was a time when the Bible did 

not mean much to me. It was not 
very interesting. Yet people said it was 
the greatest book in the world. And be- 
cause of what others said I decided to 
give the Bible a real chance at my life. 
I began to read. As I read, I marked the 
verses that meant most to me. From time 
to time I went back to these verses, got 
into them, and let them get into me. Soon 
I began to see how the great principles of 
the Bible had entered into my life and had 
become a part of me. 

Other simple methods I have used, but 

I come back to this as the best method 
of all—just reading, daily, regular, un- 
failing reading. Give the Word a chance 
at your life. God speaks through it to 
individual hearts. Christ becomes real 
and his will for us clear as we spend time 
with him in Bible study and prayer. Pray 
and you will learn how to pray. Read 
and you will learn how to read. And 
he that does 
—shall be like a _ tree 

streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 


Whose leaf also doth not wither; 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


Jesse R. Witson 
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EDITORIALS 


Public Opinion In College 


Cae 
tions 


For 


are 
except 


customs bully institu- 
all the poor un- 
fortunates who have no sense of humor, 
it's good fun to be a freshman. 
When a sophomore pushes you off the 
walk, there is delightful compensation in 
a vision of the freshmen you will tip into 
the ditch one year hence. All temporary 
rigors and deprivations only sharpen the 
appetite. The typhoid convalescent about 
to be released from the fluid diet of his 
darker days thinks of heaven as a place 
where beefsteak, onions, and fried pota- 
toes are supplied continuously. 

In our classes in psychology and ethics 
we can play the game and wisely agree 
that there should be no force in the edu- 


cative process; that everything that we 
are told to do should commend itself to 
us with very gentle reasonableness. But 


there are certain great principles of right 
that ought to be announced with a flour- 
ish of trumpets, and some precepts that 
should be obeyed without question. Old 
traditions of loyalty, truth, and sports 
manship are good things even when they 
are enforced by the iron hand of college 
custom. Few of us have any shame in 
Traditions do not carry 
the names of their bestowers, as do ath- 
letic fields and physical laboratories, but 
every usage that we follow is a 
monument to some stout heart and wise 
What an achievement that is—to 
leave your mark on the vital organism of 
community ! 

\ thousand heroic souls may have con- 
tributed one by one to the great “Play up, 
and play the game” idea; they reap a full 
harvest when one of their descendants, 
the old spirit, up 
among his fellows to play the man 


falling into line. 


gor id 
head 


a college 


buoyed up by rises 


B' T just because our college Public 
Opinion rules with such power, it is 
terribly dangerous. A whole lot of mean 
ness and beastliness has been forced upon 
us with all the authority of a Divine Law. 
Generation after generation of students 
will go on maintaining a tradition that is 
an offence in the nostrils of every right- 
minded man. Collectively we have ap- 
proved actions for which a man would be 
kicked bodily out of any respectable busi- 


ness office. That's just the trouble: these 
traditions of ours are a curious mixture 
of the sound and the rotten, and we do 


not draw our distinctions finely enough. 
But there is no way out through dodg- 


ing the issue. In institutions where the 
college customs are bad, the Student 
Christian Association can never be more 


than the religious recreation of a few in 


dividuals \nd even where the bulk of 
the college tradition is ennobling, each 
bad practice constitutes an enemy of ex 
traordinary power. To multiply those 


practices that are allies of the truth and 
to destroy those that are enemies, is wise 
policy as well as the highest college loy- 
alty. Christianizing a community means 
the progressive writing into the laws and 
customs of that community the principles 
of Jesus Christ, the principles of the high- 


est manhood, which are the laws of God. 
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How can this be done? 

The easiest and safest way is to drive 
out the evil with an overplus of the good, 
taking advantage of the times and sea- 
sons. Suppose we have won a great ath- 
letic victory. The next step is a celebra- 
tion. We are all going to celebrate: 
that’s settled. But there are good and bad 
celebrations. The right kind won’t draw 
everybody, to be sure; but is it not true 
that the right kind will in the end draw 
most of the best men and a whole crowd 
of waverers who are only waiting to fol- 
low a strong lead? 

Of course, sometimes the brush-hook 
must be swung and the ground cleared. 
This is never so hard as it looks. Any- 
thing may happen if there is a will. We 
never thought that we should live to see 
the Kaiser and the Tsar thrown into the 
discard, but they are gone. It is surely 
not necessary for one who has been out 
of college more than a decade to remind 
students that it only requires one heroic 
blow to start the hilarious destruction of 
a heathen shrine that undergraduates of 
old approached with unshod feet. Usually 
all that is necessary is to bring the evil 
up into the light of day. Deep down in 
his heart every man wants to see the pub- 
lic practices of his college worthy of its 
fair name. All purposeful activities—like 
Student Councils, Government Clubs, 
Dramatic Societies—take up interests that 
may otherwise be wasted on piffling or 
offensive practices. Those who have not 
been afraid to appeal to the very best in 
men have usually won out. .The Student 
Christian Association as a college organi- 
zation, just because it is an organization 
with definite ideals, can take the lead in 
building up a whole series of valuable 
extra-curriculum activities. Its members 
individually foster and encourage 
every spark of life that appears anywhere. 
It is easy to fix a new custom. Give it a 
year or two and it is mature; when one 
college generation shall have passed away 
the custom will be reported as having 
existed from time immemorial. 


What They Received 


HE student summer conferences are 

an established institution. Notwith- 
standing a feeling very closely resembl- 
ing irritation when the idea of holding a 
“conterence” is mooted, no man of in- 
sight would today think of suggesting that 
the summer conference should be omitted. 
l‘roin every nation on earth men look 
back to Blue Ridge, Geneva, Seabeck, or 
to a conference of their kind, with a 
gratitude that is quite beyond expression. 
What have these thousands of earnest, 
honest students who have attended these 
conferences—often at great personal in- 
convenience and heavy financial cost— 
found in these gatherings? They have 
experienced what many had tried to tell 
them, that the Christian way is one of 
great human joy and freedom. One of 
the constantly interesting experiences of 
older men at the conferences is to watch 
this discovery break upon the delegates, 
a discovery which pastors and Bible class 
teachers often have tried in vain to make 
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plain and understandable. At the con 
ferences men have met those who have 
had first hand knowledge of God’s lov: 
and power, and of how these may be re- 
ceived. The unhurried, friendly talks that 
students may have with one another and 
with more experienced men is an unforget- 
able memory of these summer days. It is 
natural and easy to talk about the earnes! 
things and about one’s highest aspirations 
at such times. Fellowship becomes a 
reality, perhaps before one even knows 
its name. 

At these conferences men have shared 
with one another their deepest convic 
tions, their greatest visions and their best 
achievements. Men become rivals in help- 
ing each other to live their own lives to 
the full, and in transforming their home 
communities and colleges. At the con- 
ferences it has been easy to despise small, 
shrivelled ambitions, and to accept som 
hard, definite, self-forgetting, self-finding 
task. 

What the conferences of the past years 
have meant to so many powerful lives, 
those of the coming summer may mean 
and much more. At no time since the 
Protestant Reformation have so many 
great transforming ideas struggled to 
gain possession of the life and action of 
the world. Some of these ideas, while 
great in strength, are mean in motive. 
College men must secure the best light 
available on the pathway ahead. If the 
unfailing testimony of the past thirty 
years means anything, then there ought 
to come up from the prep schools, col- 
leges and universities, large, carefully 
chosen delegations of those who will con- 
sider this oportunity a great trust, who 
will there face life honestly in the light 
of the life and teachings of our Lord, 
and then go to live out what they have 
discovered to be Jesus’ way of victory. 


The August Assembly 


O those who have had the privilege of 
working as student secretaries during 
the past ten years, no memories are more 
cherished than those centering around the 
Summer Schools, both national and sec 
tional, which have been held during that 


period. In fact, their history goes back 
as far as 1907, when the first sectional 
school was held in the South. The 


national schools of 1910 and 1911 at Lake 
Forest, of 1913 at Estes Park and of 1915 
at Blue Ridge stand out prominently in 
the history of the Movement during the 
last decade. 


The outstanding memories of those 
gatherings are the fellowship with sec 
retaries from all parts of the country 


and the feeling of participation in a uni- 
fied program which was directed toward 
the entire student life of the country. 
At these schools were some of the best 
scholars of the Bible and apologetics of 
the country, but, even more, men who by 
their personal friendship and _ counsel 
made an incalculable contribution to the 
lives of the secretaries in attendance. 
There has been a steady trend of evo- 
lution in these conferences, due to the 
desire of men to use the summer for even 
more serious study and also because of 
the difficulty in finding a period when a 


full attendance could be secured. The 
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contingency of the war led to short con- 
ferences, held at Niagara Falls in 1917 
and at Evanston, Illinois, in 1918. These 
conferences emphasized the value of such 
a national gathering for purposes of form- 
ing a unified policy and assisting new sec- 
retaries by contact with older secretaries. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that senti- 
ment among the secretaries very strong- 
ly favored a thorough check on all major 
policies of student work as the program 
for the assembly which will meet at Lake 
Forest, Ill, August 21 to September 5. 

Such a gathering offers peculiar ad- 
vantages this year. In the first place, we 
have had one year’s experience since the 
war, and are now in a position to appraise 
the effects of the war and the experiments 
which have grown out of war conditions. 
Then, too, we have behind us the Des 
Moines Convention, with all that it 
brought into the lives of our student 
leaders. These experiences should lead 
out into larger programs. 

In line with these two reasons, we 
have the nine commissions which have 
been working on outstanding phases of 
student work in which there is need for 
unified action and thorough appraisal of 
present facts and past experiences, as 
well as of new demands and opportuni- 
ties. No similar gathering has had in 
prospect such a complete and carefully 
prepared survey of the whole student field 
as is promised for this assembly. It wil! 
unquestionably be epoch-making in its 
effect upon Student Association policies. 

It will be seen that to carry out such 
a program the presence of all older sec- 
retaries is of the first importance. It is 
only by their prayerful thought and lead- 
ership that the Movement can be wisely 
guided. At the same time, men who are 
new in the work or just entering the sec- 
retaryship will readily see the great ad- 
vantage of attending such a gathering in 
order to at once gear into the plans or 
policies which will guide them in their 
efforts during the coming year, if they 
are to build for the future. 


Vienna Relief Fund 


Subscriptions are coming in for the re- 
lief of students in Vienna. The need is 
immediate and it is hoped that the re- 
sponse will be a worthy expression of 
our Christian fellowship with these un- 
fortunate fellow students. Make remit- 
tances to B. H. Fancher, Treasurer, Spe- 
cial Relief Fund, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City 

Raymond B. Fosdick, Princeton ‘05, 
who recently returned from Europe after 
resigning the position of Under Secretary 
of the League of Nations, says: “The 
world cannot exist half starving and half 
prosperous.” 


The Best Thing This Month 


“Il have three hobbies: Bible Study, 
Student Edition of Association Men, and 
the Student Manual. These are all I 
talk. I believe that if we can get these 
three over in a big way, about nine-tenths 
of our problems will evaporate. I will 
continue to push Student Edition.” 

A State STUDENT SECRETARY. 


A STUDENT'S NOTE BOOK 


Dr. Mott sailed on April 17th for a 
several months’ trip to Europe. While a 
certain amount of his time will be given 
to general Association and foreign mis- 
sionary interests, his primary purpose will 
be to help forward the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Preceding the meet- 
inv of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation which comes at Wadstena, 
Sweden, July 30th-August 7th, Dr. Mott 
will~visit several of the European coun- 
tries where national student movements 
are in operation. The Wadstena meet- 
ing and the preliminary work of Dr. Mott 
in interviews, in committees, and in uni- 
versity visits, are matters of unmeasured 
importance. Friends of the Student As- 
sociations throughout the world will be 
remembering him in prayer during the 
days ahead. Sherwood Eddy has also 
sailed for several weeks in Europe. Per- 
sonal letters which have been received 
from friends in several of the European 
countries tell of awakening interest in the 
Christian movement among students. 

* + ok 


An interesting letter from F. S. Brock- 
man tells of the great advance which he 
finds everywhere in the Chinese Associa- 
tions since his departure five years ago. 
Accompanied by the national secretary, 
David Z. T. Yui, he has spent several 
weeks in a tour of the important cities of 
China. The trip culminated in a visit to 
the National Convention, which was a 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the first Association in China. This 
convention was attended by delegates 
from no less than 119 Associations. 

* 4 « 


Word comes that Professor W. J. 
Hutchins of Oberlin, who for many years 
has been a favorite among Association 
leaders throughout the country, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Berea College, 
Kentucky. We congratulate Berea on se- 
curing the leadership of such a rare man. 
Professor Hutchins has but recently re- 
turned from an evangelistic tour of Asia 
in the company of Sherwood Eddy. 

* * * 

One of the greatest privileges of the 
Student Department in its participation in 
the general Association movement is to 
help in the on-going work among boys, 
especially high school boys. The forth- 
coming assembly of workers with boys, 
which meets at Blue Ridge the last part 
of May, will give an opportunity for sev- 
eral representatives of the Student De- 
partment to help on the program and in 
the different commissions which are re- 
porting at that time. One of the most 
important commissions, upon which sev- 
eral Student Department secretaries are 
helping, is on the religious emphasis of 
the Association’s work among boys. 

* of * 


E. Stanton Turner succeeds O. E. 
Pence in the Foreign Department of the 
International Committee. Mr. Turner 
will have responsibility for relating the 
Student Associations to the World-Wide 
Program of the Association Movement. 
He has just returned from Manila where 


he has been student secretary and gen- 
eral secretary since 1915. After gradua- 
tion from Grinnell College in 1911, he 
traveled as State Student Secretary of 
Nebraska for one year; he then studied 
for two years at Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, following which he gave con- 
siderable time to evangelistic work. Few 
men are better qualified by temperament, 
training, experience and sympathy for the 
important task of linking the Associations 
in the state universities to the world task 
* + * 

Miss Bertha Condé has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Student De 
partment of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Miss Condé held this position for no less 
than twenty-three years and is_ prob- 
ably more widely known to students and 
professors of American colleges than ts 
any other woman. For several years she 
has represented the women’s Association 
movement of the United States on the 
Executive Committee of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, and has 
been prominently identified with kindred 
movements for women. She is known to 
a wide circle as a writer, “The Personal 
Element in the Making of a Christian” 
having had a very favorable reception 
since its publication three years ago. W< 
understand that the enlarging responsibili- 
ties involved in other phases of Associa- 
tion work, at home and overseas, have 
made it inadvisable for her to continu 
the executive leadership of the Depart- 
ment. All friends of student work, how- 
ever, will be glad to know that she still 
hopes to be available for certain visits, 
especially for evangelistic purposes, among 
American students. 


* * * 


One of the most helpful activities of 
the Interchurch World Movement prom 
ises to be in the mobilization of helpful 
publicity for the benefit of all the 
churches. A particularly interesting evi- 
dence of this is the pamphlet “Why | 
Am Glad I Am a Minister,” in which state 
ments from fifteen eminent ministers, ot 
various denominations, have been collected 
Such familiar names as Bishop Francis | 
McConnell, Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, and 
Bishop William F. McDowell are on the 
list. 

* * * 

University handbooks, published by the 
Association, have become a very expen 
sive medium of service. Recent quota 
tions state that the prices for the coming 
summer will be sixty per cent higher 
than last year. Undoubtedly the hand- 
book is a service to the student-body, but 
the Association which has never pub 
lished one before should be cautious in 
doing so this year. 

* * * 

The Japanese Government has recently 
appropriated 10,000,000 yen for the exten- 
sion of education in the Japanese Empire 
It is now making provision to send 400 
more students to American institutions 
and will send at least 45 professors for 
graduate study in the American Colleges 
and universities. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Last fall the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Association tried the plan of inviting 
some strong sub-fresh- 
men to their _pre- 
terminal conference. A 
somewhat similar plan 
was tried at Acadia 
University, N. S., with equal success. At 
Acadia, which is a small college, all pros- 
pective freshmen were invited to spend 
four days in camp just prior to the open- 
ing of college. An informal and elastic 
program gave these men an opportunity 
to become acquainted with each other and 
with the upper classmen present, as well 
as some of the faculty. It was not an 
Association setting-up conference, but 
Y. M. C. A. work was presented. At the 
same time football practice was begun 
and courses discussed. The Acadia Asso; 
ciation reports the experiment as well 
worth while. This idea is capable of a 
variety of adaptations and offers many 
possibilities to Associations which are 
planning to promote strong work in the 
freshman class. 


Cetting a 
Running Start 


The Stanford University Association 
has recently given a very successful series 
of lectures on the gen- 


eral topic “Applied 
Lectures on Christianity.” In this 
Vital Topics . ; . 

series such topics as 

“The Oriental Prob- 


lem in California”; “Some Vital Factors 
in Human Progress”; “Some Moral and 
Social Problems in South America,” were 
presented by professors of the university. 

Every university has on its faculty 
men qualified to lecture on such phases 
of the modern Christian program. The 
Association can take the initiative in se- 
curing such men, with profit to the stu- 
dent body, at the same time linking up 
the faculty men with the work of the 
Association 


While J. Stitt Wilson was visiting the 
University of West Virginia, the Associa- 
tion invited the senior 
class of the local high 
school to attend in a 
body the convocation 
address of Mr. Wilson 
This is another encouraging evidence of 
the interest taken by the Student Associa 
tions in local high school boys. 

Not long since we referred to the suc- 
cess which attended the efforts of the Uni 
versity of Illinois Association in the di- 
rection of giving leadership to high school 
boys in their own High-Y clubs. The 
idea of the West Virginia Associa- 
tion suggests possibilities of helpfulness 
in bringing leaders of the high schools 
into the atmosphere of the university's 
Christian activities instead of taking this 
atmosphere to them. Both ways are bound 
to be helpful. It is surprising how little 
attention has been given to this oppor- 
tunity which lies right at our door, for a 
majority of the graduates of the local high 
school will next year be potential mem- 
bers of the Student Movement, if not of 
the particular college Association in their 
home city. 


The Opportunity 
at Our Door 
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drawing to- 
churches and the Christian 
Associations in a com- 
mon endeavor to stim- 
ulate the religious life 
of university students 
is to be found at the 
University of Michigan. 

This changed outlook of the Associa- 
tion seems also to have had a favorable 
reaction on the'student body. The staff 
of The Michigan Daily, which is com- 
posed wholly of undergraduates, recently 
devoted the larger part of a regular issuc 
to, “write-ups” of the religious side of 
university life. Very cordial observations 
were made on the activity and spirit of the 
churches of Ann Arbor as well as on 
the work of the Christian Associations. 
This was done entirely on the initiative of 


CHANGES IN 


Another example of the 
gether of 


Luckily Neither 
Was Put Out 





JOSEPH C. 


ROBBINS 


HE Executive Committee. of th: 

Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, at its meeting on April 
9th, accepted the resignation of Dr. John 
R. Mott as chairman and of President 
J. Ross Stevenson as vice-chairman. 

It is difficult to express the deep grati- 
tude felt by the Executive Committee and 
the secretaries of the Movement, as well 
as by the thousands of sailed Volunteers 
and those who are preparing to go 
abroad, for the inspiration and guidance 
they have received from these two leaders. 
Dr. Mott was a member of the first Ex- 
ecutive Committee, appointed in 1888. He 
has ever since served as its chairman and 
has been chairman of each of the eight 
International Student Volunteer Conven- 
tions. President Stevenson has been on 
the Executive Committee for twenty-five 
years and has served as vice-chairman 
for twenty-two years. Early last fall Dr 
Mott felt that because of his many re 
sponsibilities he must resign from the 
chairmanship, but kindly consented to re- 
tain that until after the Eighth 
Quadrennial Convention at Des Moines. 

The Executive Committee has chosen 
as its chairman Joseph C. Robbins, a grad- 
uate of Brown University and Newton 


office 


the editors and without aid from any 
professional religious worker. The sig- 
nificance of this attitude may be meas- 
ured by contrast with a remark of the 
general secretary: “At the beginning of 
the year it was practically impossible for 
us to get any religious news whatsoever 
into The Daily.” 

Thus Christian unity once more proves 
Christian strength. How dark and dis- 
tant from this bright viewpoint seem the 
days of a dozen years ago when the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the churches were trying to prove, each 
to the other, that the other was an in- 
efficient interloper in the university field! 
Happily neither succeeded in proving the 
point, and today they have proved some- 
thing very much better—that there are 
many reasons and countless ways for 
Christians to work harmoniously together 
and none at all for their being afraid to 
try. 


LEADERSHIP 


Theological Seminary. Dr. Robbins be- 
came a Student Volunteer at Newton. 
After graduation he served for six 
months with the American army in the 
Spanish-American War, then went as a 
missionary to the Philippine Islands. On 
returning to the United States on furlough 
he was for two years a traveling secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. Be- 
cause of illness in his family Dr. Robbins 
could not return to the Philippine Islands. 
lor nearly two years he served the Student- 
Volunteer Movement as Candidate Sec- 
retary, after which the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society called him to be 
Foreign Secretary of that organization. 
Since that time he has made an extended 
tour to the mission fields in the Far East. 
Thus Dr. Robbins brings to the Move 
ment a varied and ripe experience which 
will be of great value as the Movement 
launches out into larger plans and greater 
opportunities. 

The Executive Committee has chosen 
Charles S. Campbell as vice-chairman. 
Mr. Campbell became a Student Volun 
teer while at Yale University, where he 
graduated in 1909. He studied theology 
at New College, Edinburgh, and at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, completing his 
course at the Yale School of Religion. 
For three years he was General Secre- 
tary of the Christian Association at Yale 
and is now Consulting Secretary of that 
Association. He is also vice-chairman of 
the Student Committee of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. In calling Mr. 
Campbell the Executive Committee has 
chosen a man who is not only in close 
contact with the present generation of 
students in North America, but who has 
also been in touch with 
men. 

We believe that the Student Volunteers 
at home and abroad will heartily approve 
of the choice of the Executive Commit- 
tee. We commend Dr. Robbins and Mr. 
Campbell, as they undertake their new re- 
sponsibilities, to the prayerful interest of 
all friends of the Movement. 

Ropert P. 
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Student Volunteer 
Council Meets 


HE first session of the Student Volun- 

teer Council, held at Wallace Lodge, 
Yonkers, N. Y., from April 9 to 11, 
marked the beginning of a new era in the 
administration of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Undergraduate members are 
to have a part in determining the policies 
of the Movement as never before. There 
were present fifty-eight members of the 
Council, which consists of a man and a 
woman from each of the Student Volun- 
teer Unions of the United States and 
Canada. 

The discussions and conclusions of the 
Council were summarized by the Findings 
Committee as follows: 

1. Adopted the report of the General 
Secretary, commended the work of the 
executive staff, and pledged the support of 
the Movement to the new officers. 

2. The Council voted to retain the plan 
quadrennial convention, although 
there was strong sentiment in favor of 
holding it every three years so that there 
would be undergraduates who understood 
the purpose of the convention and the 
methods of financing delegations. 

3. In discussing the work of the trav- 
eling secretaries great emphasis was laid 
upon the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween the Student Volunteer Bands and 
the Christian Associations. 

4. The Council assumed the burden of 
raising $14,000 to meet the deficit on the 
budget and on the Des Moines Conven- 
tion. To this end a circular letter will be 
sent to every Student Volunteer. 

5. Urged increased educational effort 
through mission study classes and the 
reading of the great missionary maga- 
zines. It was the unanimous opinion of 
the Council that there was no substitute 
for the mission study class either in the 
college or in the summer conference. It 
was recommended that time be allotted 
for daily Student Volunteer meetings in 
the programs of summer conferences. 

6. Recommended that in recruiting, 
the Student Volunteer Bands concentrate 
on eligible candidates, that they empha- 
size work with freshmen, that they co- 
operate with pastors in obtaining infor- 
mation about possible candidates in the 
freshman class, and that they work 
through deputations in churches. 

7. Expressed thanks to the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. for their support and to 
the Foreign Mission Boards for their co- 
operation. The request of the Home Mis- 
sion Boards Council for closer coopera- 
tion was approved, but with the under- 
standing that’ the Student. Volunteer 
Movement will adhere to its distinctive 
purpose and maintain complete autonomy. 

8. Nominated fourteen m. .nbers to the 
Executive Committee from which the 
Executive Committee will elect seven. 

9. Retained the Watchword after a 
discussion of the advisability of substitut- 
ing “Christianization” for “evangelization” 
and “my generation” for “this genera- 
tion.” It was urged that we interpret 
“evangelization” to include the carrying 
of the whole gospel of Christ to the world 
in this generation. 


of a 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF Y. W. C. A. 


HE National Convention of the Young 

Women’s Christian Association, which 
met in Cleveland, April 13th-19th, dealt 
with several matters of unusual interest 
to students. This was their largest con- 
vention, being attended by 1,700 delegates. 
Of this number upwards of 400 were 
representives of student Associations. The 
chief addresses of the conference were 
given by.Robert F. Speer, Harry E. Fos- 
dick and Charles W. Gilkey, all of whom 
are well-known visitors to the student con- 
ferences. 

Two matters of special interest to 
leaders of the Student Movement were 
thoroughly discussed and acted upon. 

The question of the relation of the 
Y. W. C. A. Movement to the present 
social and industrial situation was dealt 
with in a vigorous fashion. As at the 
Y. M. C. A. Convention in Detroit, the 
women did not think it best to draw up 
an independent policy in regard to work 
in this field, but rather adopted the “Social 
Ideals of the Churches” as the best state- 
ment of their corporate purpose. There 
was an intense discussion of this matter 
as well as a subsequent resolution which 
proposed to make “a careful study of 
social and economic conditions affecting 
women and of the possibilities of im- 
proving such conditions through legisla- 
tion; and that its resources and influence 
be used to help secure such legislation as 
shall promote the welfare of young 
women.” A marked feature of this dis- 
cussion was the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the student Associations and 
also girls and women who are members 
of the industrial work now being carried 
forward. The testimony of the work- 
ing girls was deeply moving and made 
possible an overwhelming affirmative 
vote. Such a discussion—involving as it 
does the welfare of many thousands of 
women and girl workers—participated in 
both by the workers and by student dele- 
gates, is impressive evidence of the value 
of an Association Movement which com- 
bines within itself both classes of young 
people. After hearing the discussion one 
wondered if ever again in this country 
will be heard the question raised of the 
value of having the student Associations 
continue to be an integral and vital part 
of the whole Association movement. 

The discussion of the basis in the 
women’s Movement resulted in an over- 
whelming vote in favor of the change to 
the proposed personal basis. It will be 
recalled that this matter was first pre- 
sented to the Los Angeles Convention of 
the Y. W. C. A. five years ago and at 
that time met with a favorable decision. 
It was necessary, however, that it should 
be passed by this convention before it 
could be put into operation by student As- 
sociations. After an all day discussion, in 
which many student delegates participated 
most effectively, the mew basis was 
adopted by a vote of 1,321 to 210. The 
new basis, which becomes an alternate to 
the former church membership basis for 
those Associations which wish to adopt 
it, is as follows: 


That the Constitution be amended by in- 
serting the following statement under Arti- 
ele Il: “Any student Young Women's 
Christian Association may be admitted to 
membership whose constitution embodies 
the following provisions: 

i. Purpose: 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of , affirming the Christian 
faith in God, the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord and Saviour; 
and in the Holy Spirit, the Revealer of 
truth and Source of power for life and 
service, according to the teaching of Holy 
Scripture and the witness of the Church, 
declares its purpose to be: 

1. To lead students to faith in God 
through Jesus Christ; : 

2. To lead them into membership and 
service in the Christian Church; 

3. To promote their growth in Christian 
faith and character, especially through the 
study of the Bible; 

4. To influence them to devote them- 
selves in united efforts with all Christians, 
to making the will of Christ effective in 
human society, and to extending the King- 
dom of God throughout the world. 
it. Membership: 

Any woman of the institution may be a 
member of the Association provided: 

1. That she is in sympathy with the 
purpose of the Association; 

2. That she makes the following decla- 
ration: ‘It is my purpose to live as a true 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
1tt.—Qualifications for Leadership: 

1. All members of the cabinet (officers 
and chairmen of standing committees) 
shall commit themselves to furthering the 
purpose of the Association. 

2. Two-thirds of the cabinet members 
shall be members of churches which are en- 
titled to representation in the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and only those delegates who are mem- 
bers of such churches shall be entitled to 
vote in conventions. 

3. Members of the Advisory Board shall 
meet the qualifications of cabinet members. 








Subsequent to the passage of this new 
basis the student delegates met in sev- 
eral separate sessions for discussion of 
the best ways of administering the new 
basis. In these separate meetings, as in- 
deed in the discussion on the floor of the 
convention itself, there was impressive 
evidence that the great majority of the 
student delegates welcomed greatly the 
new basis as a means of deepening the 
spiritual work going forward in the col- 
leges. There seemed to be a general im- 
pression that the new basis would be a 
harder rather than an easier one to put 
into effective operation. The chief rea- 
son for this is that it makes necessary 
the challenging of each individual girl 
with a decision concerning her life’s pur- 
pose. She would not be able to fall back 
upon any decision made years ago, a de- 
cision which may have lost its hold upon 
her. There seemed to be a general feel- 
ing that the work of the membership 
committee thus takes on new importance 
as well as new difficulty and that it should 
be made up of the ablest girls, experienced 
in personal work, and who have the 
needed evangelistic zeal. One could not 
hear this discussion without realizing that 
any talk about letting down the bars is 
beside the point as far as these dele- 
gates at this convention viewed the mat- 
ter. It is still possible for those Asso- 
ciations which wish to do so to continue 
on the former church membership basis. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To EDITOR 
Il think most will agree with the gen- 


rHt 


eral thesis of Mr. Greene's article* on 
“The Place of the Christian Associa- 
tion in the College Community”—that it 


exists to give men the chance to study 
and to know Christianity, and to express 
in service their religious convictions. 
His opening point, as to the folly of 
trusting merely to college Sunday preach 
ing for the development of the religious 
instincts of the student body, is well taken. 
In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that, effective as are famed preach- 
ers from out of town, they should be in- 
terspersed with local men, outstanding 
Christian professors who are able speak- 
and known to the undergraduates. 
The testimony and example of these in- 
digenous leaders who go to and fro each 
day the students, 
large consequence. 


ers 


among are factors of 
I believe that one of 
the supreme and final tests of any college 
Association will be in the number of men 
that leave the institution each year with a 
religious development that will make them 
active and _ positive Christian forces 
through all their days. This can best 
come through the unadvertised, unorgan- 
ized and essentially personal relationship 
of friend with friend, wherein Christian 
after winning the friendship of 
those who work with them, share with 
them their deepest spiritual experiences. 
The need for the quiet and steady dis- 
semination of Christian influence through 
contact of personality, work of a personal 


leaders, 


spiritual nature going on behind the 
scenes, unknown to most—this need Mr. 
Greene fails to emphasize sufficiently. 


Such work should be the very backbone 
of the whole college program. 

How 
less there has been a real spiritual prepa- 
ration for them! 


ineffective our efforts become un- 


I have been a guilty 


party to the launching of more than one 
project where breathless haste and a ra- 
pidly devised program has been substi- 


tuted for careful meditation and planning 
and prayer in the Lord’s presence. At the 
core of all our work must be a turning on 
of that current of power “that passeth all 
understanding” and which, though invisi 
ble, will be felt by all 

The comment of Mr. Hedden strikes 
home at this point where he takes excep- 
tion to Mr. Greene’s classification of the 
Association in the college as “one interest 
as the church and religion 
interest many in the 
outside.” The Association is not 
No recognition or college 
prominence should be gained through it. 
It should be part and parcel of the col- 
life, the natural expression of the 
religion of the community. Religion must 
be more than one of many interests 

In building up this spiritual force which 
shall motivate the life of the Association, 
the college, and the lives of many students 
throughout the ahead, the fresh- 
men class seems to present the most com- 
manding challenge as well as the widest 
opportunity. Freshman year brings the 
biggest transition in a student’s life, for 
then his aspirations and standards are apt 


among many 
constitute 


world 


one among 


an activity 


lege 


years 


*This article appeared ir 


the March 


number 
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to be shaped for his whole college course 
and perhaps for life. So 1 would advo- 
cate, as an addition to Mr. Greene’s 
points, an intensified freshman program. 

lor the whole college or university com- 
munity there should be an annual season 
for a special consideration of religion at 
a series of evangelistic meetings. The 
best speaker for the college community 
should be secured and all the loyal fol- 
lowers who can be mustered should as- 
sist him. The meetings will usher in no 
millenium, but they will constitute a vital 
link in the year’s program. 

This is a special feature where faculty 
co-operation can be enlisted. And should 
it not be enlisted as a permanent meas- 
ure? Ought there not to be an annual co- 
operating committee of faculty members 
who will arouse the interest of their col- 
leagues in the student Association, making 
suggestions out of their own experience 
and assisting in vocational guidance? We 
are also not prevented from an attempt 
to Christianize the faculty as well as the 
student order. 

A final way in which the college Asso- 
ciation may develop the spiritual life of 
the student community is through its sup- 
port of the college church. A church un- 
der a strong college pastor may be a sta- 
bilizing spiritual influence, and here the 


Association must exercise its broadest 


vision and co-operate in every possible 
way. In this connection it must also not ne- 
glect its great obligation to recruit the 


right type of men for the Christian min- 
istry. Sincerely yours, 
Ermore M. McKee. 
To tHe Eprror: 
Recently | had a very interesting ex- 
perience, about which you ought to know. 
Gale Seaman and I were traveling over 


the Salt Lake Road to the Des Moines 
Convention \t two o'clock in the morn- 
ing our train was rushing through the 


wilds of Nevada. With a sudden jolt we 
stopped at a little wayside station. A 
Mexican track walker had discovered that 
bridge No. 476 D had burned out. He had 
rushed to the little station, reaching there 
in time to warn the operator and to pre- 
vent the train plunging through the weak- 
ened structure. The bridge was: just 
around a sharp curve and was com- 
pletely hidden by a mountain, so that the 
engineer would have had no warning. 

When we suggested that the passengers 
give some expression of their apprecia- 
tion, the conductor dissented with the re- 
mark “Oh, he’s only a Mexican.” Never- 
theless, Seaman and I went through the 
train and collected $46, which was gladly 
given by the passengers in appreciation 
of an unknown Mexican’s fidelity. 

“Only a Mexican!” It was discovered 
that his name was Jesus Soto—isn’t that 
significant! Soto could speak no English, 
and could neither read nor write. He 
signed with a cross the note of acknowl- 
edgment of the small gift. 

Let some Mexican bandit kill an Ameri- 
can adventurer, and our newspapers flame 
with the headline “American Killed by 
Mexican.” Wouldn't it be a relief to read 
“Mexican Many ” 


Saves Lives! 


Cordially yours, x CyeneincTON 


Theological Confer- 


ences 


VER four hundred personal interview 

marked the Fourteenth Annual Cor 
ference of Eastern College Men on th: 
Christian Ministry, held at Hartford, 
Conn., March 19th to 21st, under th: 
joint auspices of Andover, Union and 
Hartford Theological Seminaries. The 
personal note made the conference es 
pecially successful for the 253 delegatcs 
who represented sixteen colleges, 
seminaries and two schools. 

The leading speakers included John k 
Mott, Paul Kanamori, Harris E. Kirk, 
George E. Horr, W. Douglas MacKenzie, 
Herman Lum, S. M. Shoemaker, S. 5S 
Day, H. P. VanDusen and H. Penfield 
Seiberling. From this list it will be see: 
that men of the younger generation wer: 
given places on the platform to tell ot 
their own Christian work and why the 
chose the ministry. It was this combina 
tion of talks by able Christian leaders 
of two generations, followed by personal 
interviews with these men and with some 
thirty other leaders present, that enabled 
the conference to meet the needs of prac 


eight 


tically every man. 

While the conference was held sj 
cifically for the Christian ministry, th 
spirit in which it was conducted made 


it first of all a conference looking towar« 
complete personal consecration. 
the subjects for addresses were: “The 
World’s Need and the Church’s Task,’ 
“The Man's Duty and Preparation,” “Th 
Man Himself,” “The Church in the Coun 
try,” “The Church in the Industrial Ce: 
ter,” “The Church in the Community.” 
The most important platform 
was on Saturday night when an address 
was made by John R. Mott on “The Call 
to the Ministry.” 
ceded by 
ments by 


Some ot 


Sesslol 


This address was pri 
brief and most effective stat 
Lum of Wesleyan, Shoemake 
and Russell of Princeton, Howe of Yak 
and Lovell of Boston University on “Why 
I am Going Into the Ministry.” 

As indicative of the way in which the 
conference out into the life ot 
the city, it is interesting that three del 


reached 


gates visited an Inner Circle of twenty 
boys at the Hartford High School on 
Sunday \lso a group of Princeton and 
Yale men cooperated in the launching ot 
a’ special program at Trinity College 
The leaders of the conference very 
effectively facilitated the schedule of pet 
sonal interviews by assigning a studen! 
secretary to each of the speakers and 


other leaders. 


A somewhat similar conference was held 
at San March 15th lt 
brought eighty students 
teachers from the four theological 
naries located near San Francisco Bay 
Kenneth and Bishop Francis 
McConnell were among the leaders of the 


l-rancisco 
together and 


semi 
Saunders 


conference, which discussed questions re 
lated to theology, international relations 
and industrial problems. A survey of the 
men on the Pacific Coast preparing for re 
ligious leadership showed 282 men in the 
theological seminaries and over 300 men 
in college preparing for the ministry. 
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Impressions of Summer 
Conference 


HE atmosphere of a student summer 

conference is one of the most intan- 
gible of influences. At this time of the 
year when in every Association commit- 
tees are trying to tell the students what 
the summer conference is and the wonder- 
ful experience it is sure to be, it may be 
interesting to know how a few of the stu- 
dents who attended one conference last 
year felt about it afterwards. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken from letters 
written to one of the faculty delegates 
who led a Bible group: 


3y a student from the Philippines: 

In this hour of national problems, it is 
fitting that students from different nation- 
alities should discuss the reorganization of 
the present state of social affairs. In our 
different everyone forgets for a 
time that he is an Asiatic, an American, or 
a European, and becomes a brother to his 
fellow men. Under the guidance of men 
whose minds have not been poisoned with 
racial prejudice, we could penetrate through 
the depth of some vital questions. 


classes, 


From a Chinese student: 

I like to tell in brief about what we were 
doing during the Conference. In morning, 
after breakfast, we had Bible study, “The 
Social Principles of Jesus."”" The next was 
“The Call of a World Task.”” Then I al- 
ways went to the Chinese delegation meet- 
ing; there they discussed about some prob- 
lems of future intention and the change 
of the present time in China. Then we had 
gathering for auditorium meeting at noon 
time and the Round Top meeting at eve- 
ning to hear of the different ways God 
uses men in His continued striving to bring 
in His Kingdom. Some of the best speak- 
ers that I ever heard. The entire after- 
noons were devoted to athletics. I realize 
that we had a great progressing in spiritual 
life and in the training of mind and body. 
I thank God that I obtained the opportunity 
of being one of the delegates of ~, 
decided I will follow my Master much more 
enthusiastically and I will study the Bible 
and offer prayers every day since 


From an American student: 

Stirring addresses caused us to meditate 
on life’s problems and brought us face to 
face with the crucial questions of the day. 
Our hearts were touched with intense earn- 
estness to live Christlike lives and to help 
spread the Gospel among all the nations. 
Through the conference, my heart was per- 
meated with the desire to make our college 
Y. M. C. A. mean something to every stu- 
dent upon his graduation from college. We 
now have our incentive but in order to 
reach the goal a great deal of push is indis- 
pensable If we just grit our teeth and 
strive to do our level best, the results must 
be far-reaching 


LATIN-AMERICAN DELEGATES 


Conference Echos 


“| saw a vision that | never would 
have seen anywhere else. Instead of 
thinking in terms of a small community 
| am thinking in terms of world needs.” 

* * & 

“The Lake Geneva experience is still 
lingering with me and has become a 
dynamic force in my life. I actually be- 
lieve that even the old Jersey cow knows 
that | have been at Lake Geneva.” 

* * & 

**The Conference was the greatest ex- 
perience of my life. It was not so much 
what I learned as it was the atmosphere. 
One could not help but make many 
pledges down in his heart, and because 
these pledges were made on such sacred 
ground we feel bound to keep them. | 
myself was transformed from a little 
me, into a world thinker. My ideals are 
much higher. I feel that my respon- 
sibility is many times greater than it was 
before and | will do my best to meet it. 
The spirit of the Y. M. C. A. comes from 
within rather than from without. I am 
patiently waiting for the time when 
can get back among the boys and try 
to make myself of use in making them 
better Christians.” 

* *& ® 

“I was caused to see with increasing 
clearness that certain phases of religious 
organization are absolutely a man’s job 
and that they cannot be delegated to 
anyone else.” 

















AT LAKE GENEVA, 1919 


Choosing Conference 


Delegates 

N facing the question of accommoda 

tion, the Lake Geneva committee has 
decided to make the conference this year 
one of training for Christian service, 
making the rule that local Associations 
bring only those men who next year will 
be in responsible positions of leadership 
for the promotion of the Christian pro- 
gram in their colleges. The number that 
can be accommodated has been divided 
among the several states, and from these 
quotas each Association has been allotted 
its number of delegates 

Ten days does not permit of such train 
ing and of also laying stress on evangelism 

one must be emphasized at the expense 
of the other. Too often have we put off 
the winning of men, excusing ourselves 
for our indolence and neglect in the hope 
that if we get a certain man to the con 
ference, that will accomplish in mass or 
group what we should do individually. 
This takes the fire out of our year's pro 
gram and fails to measure the opportun 
ity, possibility and necessity of constantl) 
promoting evangelism as a central part ot 
the year’s work. Furthermore, the pres 
ence of non-Christian men whose inter 
ests are very different from those of the 
men who are promoting the conference 
tends to detract from the whole spirit ot 
unity which must prevail if the conference 
is to achieve its purpose. 

Nor is it advisable to regard the sum 
mer conference as a place where men will 
decide for their lifework. If we are ever 
going to enlist men for the various pro 
fessions presenting. opportunities for vi 
carious service, we must develop a plan 
for a very thorough-going and intensive 
presentation. in the colleges. Therefore, it 
seems wise to set up the program with a 
view of presenting principles which should 
govern the life-call and information that 
would be necessary in making a decision, 
but with a view to having the men use 
such information and principles in the 
promotion of this work in the local col 
lege. The purpose of the Geneva Com- 
mittee this vear, to have a simple confer 
ence and to make it primarily for training, 
might therefore well be adopted for all 
summer conferences. 

Henry E. WILson. 


ll 
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A Successful Bible Study 
Venture 


te January, 1919 I attended the three 
day Y. M. C. A. conference in Evan- 
ston. At this conference Harrison Elliott 
presented to us the plans for Bible study 
and group leadership in the Y. M. C. A. 
I came back to my college delighted with 
the program and resolved to do what 1 
could to have our work here conducted as 
far as possible in harmony with the plans 
discussed at the conference. I believed 
the program to be thoroughly in line with 
the best principles of pedagogy as taught 
by the foremost modern educators today. 
We introduced the plan at North-West- 
ern College. 

It has been in operation now for two 
semesters; in the course in Bible study, 
second semester 1919; in the 
mission study, first semester, 1919-20. 
Without hesitation we decided to con- 
tinue the same plan for the Bible study 
the second semester of this year. Last 
year we met fourteen times—twice before 
the leaders met their groups for the first 
time and then weekly for the twelve 
weeks of the course. The group leaders 
and assistant leaders attended the normal 
class, which met at 7 P. M. for one hour. 
In the first meeting a demonstration group 
discussion was presented, the leaders pre- 
viously having been instructed as to the 
method of procedure. In the second meet- 
ing the program for the next week’s group 
meeting was worked out and about fifteen 
minutes was spent in discussing the as- 
signed readings in Moore, Betts, Strayer, 
Norsworthy, Weigle, McMurray 
and I tried to give the class a 
brief course in the principles of teaching, 
touching upon such themes as “The pur- 
se of a Bible Discussion Group.” “The 
Method,” “The Leader,” “Questioning,” 
“Attention,” “Interest,” “Appreciation” and 
“Jesus the Ideal Teacher.” The reading 
ssigned to the class was optional, but I 
found that a goodly number read the as- 
signments. There 
were about twenty in the class, many of 
whom expressed themselves as having re- 
ceived great benefit from the 


course in 


| lorne, 
others. 


The interest was fine. 


training 
< lass 

This year in mission study we did not 
seem to succeed so well because we tried 
to work the same plan, but meeting for 
only about 35 minutes. This has been 
found insufficient. It meant that the out- 
line could not be sufficiently discussed. On 
account of the lack of time, too, I was 
obliged to put on the blackboard the out- 
line that I had worked out or which some 
member of the class had prepared. We 
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AND HIS CLASS IN NORMAL TRAINING 


gave a few minutes to reports on how 
the groups were getting along and to 
the discussion of particular difficulties. 


Also we tried to make the meetings in- 
spirational, emphasizing the cultivation of 
the prayer spirit. 

In conducting this course | have tried 
to follow up the work of the leaders by 
visiting the groups as they met and by 
personal counsel and help. The group 
leaders are all students appointed by the 
committee, in the appointment of which 
[ have acted only in an advisory capacity. 

Epwarp E. Domo. 


New York Summer Service 
Group 

"TC HE New York Summer Service Group 
is no longer an experiment. For three 
summers, at the invitation of the Student 
Department of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, college men represent- 
ing practically every section of the coun- 
try have assembled in New York City 
for seven weeks of service, study, and 
observation. Each man is assigned to one 
of the religious or social service welfare 
agencies of the city where, for services 
rendered, he receives sufficient to pay for 
his room and board. On each Monday and 
Wednesday morning the entire group 
meets study and discussion. One 
afternoon each week is given up to a tour 
of inspection of public social agencies and 
of welfare work of business concerns, un- 
der the direction of a competent guide. 
It will be possible to provide for fifty 
men this summer. Application should be 
made through the local college Associa- 


for 


tion secretary or through the state or 
field secretaries of the Student Associa- 
tion. Only college men of vital Chris- 


tian experience are eligible. 


A Spring Cabinet Retreat 

N Easter morning seventeen men, com- 

prising the cabinet and some of the 
sub-committee of Michigan Agricultural 
College Association, hiked about a mile 
in the face of a storm, to a cottage in 
the woods where they spent the day in 
quiet study and deliberation of the plans 
for the coming year. The splendid spirit 
shown by these new men in the Associa- 
tion’s activities speaks well for the future 
of M. A. C. 

These retreats have become biennial 
and are a big factor in the success of the 
work of the Association. One of the new 
plans adopted was the publication of a 
“Y" newspaper twice a term, or once a 
month 


U. of Wisc. Loan 
Funds 


HE Young Men's Christian Associa- 

tion at the University of Wisconsin is 
performing a large work for the students 
of that institution through its two loan 
funds. The first fund was established 
in memory of Whitney A. Russell of 
Boston, Mass., who came to the university 
in the fall of 1917. Soon after his ar- 
rival he became ill with pneumonia and in 
a very short time he died. Although his 
residence in the university had been very 
brief, he made a lasting impression upon 
the students with whom he came in con- 
tact. It was characteristic of him that he 
always tried to be of help to other men. 
On November 27th, which would have been 
his twenty-first birthday, his parents sent 
$50 to the general secretary asking that the 
money be used in behalf of the men. After 
careful consideration, it was agreed that 
the gift would be of more lasting worth 
if used to establish a loan fund to help 
students in cases of emergency. The fund 
became so popular that $50 was added the 
following Christmas by Whitney's par- 
ents. Several months later, his sister, a 
high school girl, gave $25, which she had 


saved from her allowance. Since then, 
interested friends have swelled the 
amount to $450. s 


During the three years that the fund 
has been in operation 864 calls have been 
made upon it. In a student body of 7,000 
there are many cases where checks from 
home are delayed, and special emergen- 
cies such as sickness, loss, and special 
fees arise, when students need additional 
sums. Because of the great number of 
applications the rule has had to be estab- 
lished that no loan will be made for more 
than $10 and not for a greater length of 
time than thirty days. 

Great care is taken to see that none of 
the. money is used by students to live 
beyond their means. Every applicant is 
questioned as to the cause of his 
difficulty, and in many cases, other than 
financial help can be given. Perhaps some 
employment may be offered; or a system 
of budgeting the monthly allowance or of 
keeping an expense account may be sug- 
gested to solve the difficulty. 

In February of the present year a sec- 
ond loan fund was established as a 
memorial to G. Burton Beach of Musca- 
tine, lowa. Burton was a freshman in en- 
gineering and had made a large place for 
himself among the men of the university 
before his death on January 28, 1920. His 
father ‘established the Loan Fund with 
$250 which Burton had acquired in Lib- 
erty Bonds. 

This fund does not duplicate the Whit- 
ney Russell Fund. Loans are limited only 
by the fund itself. Three men have been 
assisted so far, with amounts from $20 to 
$60. and in cases of special need the time 
for payment is extended. It is quite evi- 
dent that the Burton Beach Fund will 
meet as distinct a need as the Whitney 
Russell Fund. 

No interest is charged on any loan. 
There has been ample evidence that the 
service rendered by these funds has been 
deeply appreciated. F. E. Wo tr. 
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Ohio State in Prague 


O* March 19 Huntley Dupré, formerly 
secretary of Ohio State University, 
sailed from New York for Prague, the 
capital of Czecho-Slovakia. He will be 
followed by Miss Winifred Tunell, for 
several years secretary of the University 
Y. W. C. A. These two will represent 
Ohio State University in the effort of the 
Christian Associations which have been 
established at the University of Prague 
and other universities to give Christian 
leadership to the students of that new 
nation. 

The University of Prague is one of the 
oldest of the educational institutions of 
Europe, having been founded in 1348. It 
now has an enrollment of approximately 


HUNTLEY DUPRE 


9,000 students. Since the war, all phases 
of education have entered upon a new 
era of expansion, with popular support. 
Mr. Dupré and Miss Tunell go upon the 
personal invitation of President Masaryk, 
who has been acquainted with the work 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion and is a strong believer in it. The 
opportunity is also due to the helpful 
service which, during the past two years, 
has been rendered to Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia by the War Work Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

When students at Ohio State were 
asked to pfovide the budget for these 
two secretaries they responded gener- 
ously, subscribing $4,700 toward the first 
year. 

It is expected that “Ohio State in 
Prague” will be a permanent factor in 
the life of the University. Those ac- 
quainted with the illimitable possibilities 
of universities in central Europe, will 
recognize that the opportunity afforded to 
Ohio State by linking itself with the 
students of those universities is an en- 
viable one. 





Students of the World 


The German Christian Students’ Alliance 
has recently sent to all the Student Move- 
ments of the Federation a letter expressing 
their faith in the Federation and hopes for 
a reunion. The statement which accom- 
panied this letter contains many facts of 
interest which show the growth of that 
movement during the war years. They re- 
port 140,000 students, or. twice as many as 
formerly, now studying in Germany, two 
new universities having been established 
during the past two years. The number of 
Unions affiliated with the German Christian 
Students Alliance has increased to thirty- 
five. Eight secretaries are employed, and 
the Movement has secured its own house 
in Berlin, in which there is a dormitory of 
150 rooms. <A particularly helpful part of 
the German Movement is known as the 
“Old Friends’ Alliance.’’ This enrolls 2,000 
former members of the Movement who in 
this corporate way give their moral and 
financial support to the Student Movement. 


At the outbreak of the war a great phil- 
anthropic work known as “The German 
Student Service,”’ was inaugurated, which 
comprised the maintenance of 250 “‘Sol- 
diers’ Homes” on the Eastern front, as 
well as relief work for prisoners-of-war. 
The annual outlay for this work in 1918 
was 30 million marks. 

Following the close of the war four con- 
ferences were held in different parts of 
the country, with an attendance of 1700 
delegates. Smaller conferences of the Old 
Friends’ Alliance also took place. 

The statement goes on to tell of the keen 
struggle with the problems of socialism, 
communism, and pacifism in the student 
world of Germany, as well as with the 
movement to establish an idealistic young 
people’s movement without Christ. Such 
a movement is appealing to the students 
disappointed in the old order of society and 
led astray in their spiirtual position by the 
experiences of the war. 

The present purpose of the movement is 
stated as follows: ‘“‘The D. C. S. V. has 
recognized anew its lofty task and has re- 
sumed it with fresh zeal. It aims to lead 
seekers to the source of salvation repre- 
sented by the Holy Scriptures in order to 
bring them thereby to confident belief in 
Christ their Saviour. It assembles believ- 
ing students in Bible circles for Christian 
comradeship and mutual assistance in the 
Christian life. It wishes to promote the 
understanding of the importance of life— 
consecration and of entire devotion to the 
service of the Master, of responsibility for 
the extension of the Gospel in the whole 
world, and co-operation in social under- 
takings in the fatherland and abroad.” 


Out of the 3,000 Chinese students in 
Tokyo, Japan, over 1,000 are members of 
the Association. 


A letter from Celena A. Menard, Secre- 
tary at Brno, Czecho-Slovakia, tells of the 
organization of the first student Y. M. C. A. 
of Czecho-Slovakia at the University of 
that city. 


The Student Christian Association of In- 
dia and Ceylon has an entirely native staff, 
with but three or four foreigners on its 
management committee. At the inception 
of this National Association seven years 
ago, the Association adopted a relationship 
of universal helpfulness to the new move- 
ment and furnished the first and second na- 
tional secretaries. It continues to maintain 
this relationship. There are fifty Christian 
Unions in this movement with a total mem- 
bership of 1,500. Sixty Bible circles enroll 
500 students. Social service is carried on 
in a variety of ways. Twelve student 
camps held in different parts of India bring 
together from 600 to 700 students annually. 


Six graduates in sciences of British uni- 
versities will be sent this year to American 
universities for research work by the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology. 
They will hold scholarships partly provided 
by funds of the Imperial College and partly 
by private donors. 


The Hungarian Student Movement had 
established itself in eight universities. Only 
four of these are now left within the boun- 
daries of Hungary. The work in the local 
units has advanced steadily despite the 
war, developing along lines of social study, 
apologetics, conferences and retreats, the 
distribution of literature and work among 
school boys. They do not have any foreign 
missionary work. Bible study has been the 
chief line of activity.- In 1914 at Buda 
Pesth 300 men were in Bible circles. ‘The 
Manhood of the Master’ and ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of Prayer’ by Fosdick have both been 
translated into Hungarian. 


Prep School News 


The Junto is the religious organization at 
Loomis Institute (Conn.), and it is, like 
the school, a recent development. A stu- 
dent leads the discussion each week, an- 
other student leading in prayer. The topic 
is posted a few days before the meeting, so 
that material may be brought in for discus- 
sion. These meetings are quite informal 
and many are urged to speak. 


The main weekly event of the Tilton 
Seminary Association is the religious meet- 
ing conducted every Friday evening at 
which there is an address, a short song ser- 
vice, and sentence prayers by the students. 
Occasionally there is an open discussion. 


At Bloomsburg State Normal (Pa.) the 
need of adequate student leadership has 
been felt. However, the Asociation is car- 
rying on a very effective program, which 
includes regular Sunday night religious 
meetings, weekly Bible classes, and contri- 
butions to missions. Under the auspices 
of the Association a sex hygiene lecture 
has been given by Dr. Clark. Some of the 
outside speakers have been Frank Traub, 
a missionary returned from Liberia, and 
Professor Woodruff of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. 


The Association at Bordentown Military 
Academy has been specializing this year in 
receiving deputations of students from 
Princeton and the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. 


Personal Bible study and small Inner Cir- 
cles for prayer have been well emphasized 
at Montpelier Seminary (Vt.) this year. 
Three Inner Circles are especially well or- 
ganized and have been of considerable help 
in building up student ideals. The Asso- 
ciation maintains a Sunday evening open 
meeting which has been increasing in ef- 
fectiveness with each meeting, as shown 
by a greater desire on the part of the boys 
for open discussion, 


A very successful effort has been made 
at Schuylkill Seminary (Pa.) to enroll ever) 
member of the school as a member of the 
Association. 


The Preparatory School 
Conference 


The summer conference has won as large 
a place in the lives of those boys who at- 
tend the private preparatory schools of the 
East as it has among older men in the col- 
leges. For a number of years the prep 
schools have had their own conference, 
which has met at Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N. J. This year their conference will 
be held at Silver Bay-on-Lake George, 
in conjunction with the conference of men 
from the eastern colleges. The accommo- 
dations at Silver Bay will be taxed to care 
for the college conference, so that two 
hotels have been secured at Uncas, a mile 
distant from Silver Bay. Some of the 
classes and sessions will meet separately. 
while at other times, such as the platform 
meetings, the two groups will unite. Under 
this arrangement the school conference 
will have the help of the many Christian 
leaders among college men who will be at 
Silver Bay. The recreation and athletic 
program will be operated on a plan similar 
to that which applies to the group and 
auditorium meetings. 
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Notes from the Field 


Two Officers’ Training Conferences were 
held for the Colored Student Associations 


during April Delegates from Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Western Louisiana 
met at Prairie View, Texas, April 15-19 
Delegates from Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Tennessee met 
April 22-26 


West 


it Tougaloo, 


\labama and West 
Mississippi, 


One of the speakers provided by the In- 
terchurch World Movement made ninety- 
formal addresses in five weeks dur- 
recruiting cam- 


eight 


ne the recent series of 


colleges 


New England 


The cabinet of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. 
Association has resolved to be rep- 
resented at every intercollegiate confer- 
ence They believe that it is important 
for them to get all the help possible 
other college Associations and at 
time to make their contribution 
n these conferences toward the extension 
ind strengthening of the work in all of the 
colleges. The Springfield delegation of 25 at 
Des Moines has been profoundly influencing 
the whole spirit of the college. Several 
students have signed the Student Volunteer 
work of the Des 


paizgns in the 


College 


from the 
the SAme 


declaration because of the 


Moines delegates. 

Results of the Stitt Wilson evangel- 
istic meetings at New Hampshire State 
ire ilready evident The Friendship 


Council, which before the campaign was 
composed of only 25 students, now has a 
membership of 50 and meets once a week 
This Council has not only taken aggressive 
part in the promottor-of-the Y. M. C. A. 
program, but it has discussed important 
questions like cribbing, hazing and the 
honor ystem The Council has resolved 
that one of the big responsibilities is the 
consideration of moral issues as they arise 
in college campus life and, so far as pos- 
ible, real leadership on these issues. The 
y M. <. A. united with the community 
hurch in a series of special meetings pre- 
paring students for church membership at 
aster time, 


Middle Atlantic 


Thirty engineers from Penn State Col- 
lege recently visited New York City on 
their annual trip of inspection An entire 
lay was given to a tour of the work of 
velfare and industrial betterment carried 


ganizations as the National 
Cloak and Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co The group also in- 
spected the work of a modern city Asso- 
ciation and city settlement The tour was 
in charge of Fred A. Rindge, of the Indus- 
trial Department, and J. H. McCurdy, of 
the Intercollegiate \ Mu. C. A 


om by uch or 
Suit Co. and the 


The Association at Johns Hopkins Uni 
rendered a much appreciated 
students by publishing, in 
the absence of a daily paper, a daily bul- 
university affairs The coopera- 
university authorities has made 


versity has 
ervice to the 


letin of 


tion of the 


this a success 


forum at Cornell 
attendance of 


The Sunday afternoon 
popular It has an 
oo) to 600 


very 


Princeton University has led the way in 
evangelism in this territory with a most 
significant series of meetings under the 
leadership of Sherwood Eddy. The leader- 
ship of Frank Buchman in personal work 
has also been of the greatest importance in 
connection with this effort. Fully one hun- 
dred men made decisions at Princeton 


In order that Barnes Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, may be better adapted to the en- 
larged plans of the Association under its 
new organization, a campaign is being car- 
ried on to secure $22,000 for alterations. 
The students were asked for $10,000 this 
month in an active campaign which en- 
listed the support of all sections of the 
campus. This amount was quickly raised, 
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with hearty support from the whole campus 
and especially the “Daily Sun”, 


South 


The mission study program at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina started off in 
March with a large enrollment 


At Vanderbilt Medical College a Bible 
class meets every Sunday morning, with 
an average attendance of about sixty men. 
This proves that Bible study is not im- 
possible, even in a medical school. 


During the fall six deputations from Ten- 
nessee Associations conducted evangelistic 
campaigns in the preparatory schools of 
that state, resulting in 338 decisions for 
Christian living. 


W. D. Weatherford, assisted by J. J. 
King, led special evangelistic meetings at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute April 3 and 4. 


The Association at Washington and Lee 
University has introduced a successful so- 
cial feature in a course of four lyceum en- 
tertainments given in a local theater at 
intervals of about six weeks. These enter- 
tainments have been a free membership 
privilege to students and members of the 
faculty To help finance the enterprise, 
which cost approximately $300, a limited 
number of course tickets for reserved seats 
were sold to citizens of Lexington at $2 
each. 


Six Tennessee colleges and universities 
have held evangelistic campaigns. The 
total number of Christian life decisions as 
the result of these campaigns has been es- 
timated at 776. 


Middle West 


In order to take the people of the town 
as well as the student body, into their con- 
fidence concerning the program for the 
year, the Association at South Dakota Uni- 
versity arranged a big community meeting 
in one of the churches. At this meeting the 
different speakers explained thoroughly the 
different lines of work which the Associa- 
tion is attempting. 


work at Ohio 
picked group of 


The Friendship Council 
State is conducted by a 
upper classmen. ‘To each member is as- 
signed by letter in the summer, three 
freshmen of his church denomination. He 
writes the freshmen, meets them, helps to 
locate them when they arrive in the fall, 
and keeps next to them all the year in a 
very friendly, helpful, Christian sort of 
way. 


At Wooster College, a mission in the 
Latin section of the city has been estab- 
lished and with the co-operation of the 
professor of modern languages, students 
are leading Americanization and English 
classes each week They also conduct a 
Sunday school and general church service 
on Sundays. 


At Heidelberg University and Baldwin- 
Wallace College the men and women are 
conducting Sunday schools in public insti- 
tutions for children, in their respective 
cities. Some 40 or 50 students help in this 
work each Sunday. 


With the help of two university graduates 
in the medical course who had had some 
experience in student work, a beginning has 
been made at Detroit Junior College, which, 
it is hoped, will develop into an Association. 


South Dakota State College Y. M. C. A. 
sent a deputation team of eight men to 
the near-by town of Arlington. The first 
evening a big banquet was held for the 
men and boys of Arlington and a friendly 
relationship established. Saturday the 
small boys were taken on a long hike and 
introduced to the charms of ‘“‘wienies by 
the wayside’ and the fun of organized 
sports Sunday the members of the team 


were divided among the city churches and 
delivered straight-from-the-shoulder talks 
on religion as the college man sees it. 


The Officers’ Training Conference of 
South Dakota brought together delegates 
from eight institutions in that State. The 
discussional method was used throughout 
most of the conference and proved stimu- 
lating and successful. 

The Association at Northwestern Univer- 
sity has made a record this year. A very 
attractive folder recently printed speaks of 
it as “a great forward movement.” Be- 
strong regular program, it is in- 


sides the 
teresting to find that students have been 


teaching Bible classes at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. The Des Moines 
delegation has carried the report of that 


Convention to seventy 
people in and about 


audiences of young 
Chicago. 


Southwest 


An interesting group of about thirty for- 
eign students is enrolled at the University 
of Louisiana at Baton Rouge. In this group 
are several students from the Island of 
Mauritius and from Barbados who are pur- 
suing their studies in the Audubon School 
of Sugar Manufacturing. An International 
Students’ Club was organized on the occa- 
sion of the recent visit of the General Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions. 

The evangelistic campaign at Conway 
State Normal School, Ark., resulted in 
nineteen decisions, eighteen men _ unit- 
ing with the church. This result is note- 
worthy in view of the fact that there are 
but one hundred men in the school. 


The Arkansas Officers’ Training Confer- 
ence was attended by sixty delegates from 
the colleges of that state. 


Rocky Mountain 


Twenty-four men at the 
Kansas have received scholarships from 
the National War Work Council Fund 
which aids ex-service men. 


University of 


As a result of the Indian Conference held 
at the Des Moines Convention the Associa- 
tion at Haskell Institute has organized a 
gospel team which is going to visit Indian 
reservations, and also conduct week-end 
deputation trips to nearby churches and 
schools. Mr. Pollard, Religious Work Direc- 
tor of the Institute, is training the mem- 
bers of this deputation team. 


Probably the longest trip by a student 
deputation team was that taken by a team 
from the University of Wyoming. The tour 
included eleven cities and twenty-five pub- 
lic appearances “‘sprinkled along a_ 1,400 
mile pathway, and not a bucket of water 
nor a ripe tomato anywhere,” according to 
one of the team 


The noon-day luncheon at the University 
of Kansas continues to be popular. So far 
five fraternities and eating clubs have de- 
cided to close their dining-rooms at least 
once a month and have the entire member- 
ship attend the Association luncheon 


Pacific Coast 


At the University of Arizona, four of the 
five fraternities have Bible discussion 
groups and three others are organized 
among dormitory men. 


Further word from tiie campaign at the 
University of California to secure $5,900 in 
support of Roy Service in China contains 
several interesting facts. Certain alumni 
pledged $1,000 on condition that the bal- 
ance be raised by the _ students. The 
campaign on the campus was carried on by 
two hundred workers, and they went over 
the top by at least $500. The largest sum 
secured in a previous year was $700. 


A new Association has just been organ- 
ized at Reed College, Portland, Ore. This 
is especially interesting, in view of the 
critical attitude taken by this college to- 
ward all precedents in college life. 
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Aids to Personal Devotion 

Probably at no point are we more con- 
scious of a need for help than in our per- 
sonal devotional life. We do not know how 
to pray as we ought. We are not sufficiently 
conscious, as we go along the way, of a 
vital communion with our Father. There 
are times when we have this consciousness, 
but it is not an established habit. The 
difficulty is that one may not prescribe any 
definite means by which a devotional life 
may be acquired. There are, however, cer- 
tain means by which we may cultivate the 
attitude of devotion and discover to our- 
selves what it is that we long for and 
something of the means by which other 
men have come into a sustaining relation- 
ship to the power and love of God in Christ 
Jesus 

There are two groups of helps: first, the 
inspirational books and daily studies which 
stimulate our own thought and meditation 
as well as lead us into the companionship 
of other men of devotion; and, second, the 
books of prayers and meditations which, 
to some people, are more helpful than the 
former group Not what men say about 
prayer and about God, but the things which 
praying men say to God seem more living 


and real 
Under the first group we might mention 
Dean Bosworth’s Christ in Every Day 


Everyday Life’, in which day by day one 
is brought into the presence of Jesus of 
Nazareth and our Living Lord. Beside this 
volume we would place three by Dr. Fos- 
dick, The Manhood of the Master’, The 
Meaning of Prayer’, The Meaning of Faith‘, 
and one by Henry Kingman, Building on 
Rock’. One scarcely needs say a word 
about The Manhood of the Master or The 
Meaning of Prayer. Any person who will 
use these studies of the life of Christ and 
make them a guide to devotion will feel 
a constant sense of gratitude to the author 
for clarifying much that has been confusing 
in theological phraseology and creedal 
statement. The Meaning of Faith is not 
so widely used, perhaps, and yet many find 
it as helpful as the first two mentioned in 
putting into common and living terms the 
central facts of Christian faith and experi- 
Building on Rock, a more recent 
publication, helps one consider in a fresh 
ind vital way the func rental realities of 
the Christian life An increasingly large 
number of users find it as helpful as the 
remarkable books by Dr. Fosdick. 

Other perhaps of a_ different 
temperament, will find most suggestive a 
hook by Dr. Gammack, The Contemporary 
Christ", and the same group would read 
with much interest and be helped by Be- 
fore the Morning Watch", by F. A. Ire- 
monger, with an introduction by the Bishop 
of London. 

\ little 
written for 


readers, 


hook by 


‘those 


Mary Dunnica Micou, 
who have suffered or 
who grieve,”’ but helpful to any one who 
wants to feel the influence of a great faith, 
is Reflected Lights from Paradise’. The 
hook is better than its title. Then, there 
s Hugh Black's Listening to God’, and a 
great many others which one might well 
name to advantage. 

In the second group of helps to devotion, 
again without any attempt to be exhaustive 
of the wide range of exceedingly helpful 
material, might be mentioned The Enrich- 
ment of Prayer’, by David R. Porter. In 
this book the main emphasis is in giving 
prayers for definite times and purposes, 
with two introductory chapters on encour- 
egements to prayer and suggestions how 
to pray. The writer has found this book 
helpful and would commend it to the use 
of any who are seeking to enrich their own 
prayer life A new book of prayers and 
brief suggestive meditations on thoughts 
for daily use, entitled Come Ye Apart’, by 
John H. Jowett, is fresh and stimulating, 
as is everything from Dr. Jowett’s heart 
and mind. An old and exceedingly helpful 
friend is Walter Rauschenbusch’s Prayers 
of the Social Awakening’. 

In this group the writer would place con- 
spicuously two books not widely used out- 
side liturgical circles. The first is the old 
yet always new and refreshing book of 
meditations by Thomas 4 Kempis, The 


imitation of Christ*. The other is the 
Prayer Book, which is an ever fresh source 
of inspiration, not only of beautiful de- 
votional thought, but of practical Christian 
living. It might very well find a place 
among the devotional helps of a much 
greater number of Protestants. And then, 
of course, one might forget the obvious in 
running over a list of aids to devotion, not 
only in an article such as this but in actual 
practice. After all is said and done, the 
records of the New Testament as well as 
many of the Old Testament records will 
forever be masterpieces, not only because 
they are the records of the revelation of 
God to His children, but because they 
represent the devotion of the race in its 
highest expression. 

In concluding, it might not be amiss to 
call attention to three pamphlets. After 
reading A Few Hints About Reading the 
Bible', by P. T. Forsyth, one will want to 
make better use of his Bible. The familiar 
pamphiet by Dr. Mott entitled The Morning 
Watch' will suggest to many the best way 
to cultivate a habit of devotion, and the 
pamphlet United Intercession’, by Robert 
P. Wilder, will again call attention to the 
value of intercessory prayer. 

There is probably greater enrichment for 
the Christian in a cultivation of the devo- 
tional life than in any other experience or 
practice. Those who learn the secret are 
re-enforced for all the issues of life. Those 
who have not learned it have not yet 
learned to avail themselves of the inex- 
haustible resources of God the Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

R. A. MceCONNELL. 


These books may be obtained from As- 
sociation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The price of each is indicated 
by the corresponding reference number in 


the table below: , 
1—5 cents 6—$1.20 
2—10 cents 7—$1.25 
3—75 cents 8—$1.35 
i—90 cents §9—$1.75 


5—$1 
*Of the many editions, one specially 
recommended is that of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, price of which is $2. 


Book Reviews 


A Manual of Principles and Suggested 
Methods. Published for the Student De- 
Partment of the International Committee. 
Association Press. $1.50. 

The introduction states clearly 
Manual aims to be of special 
large number of Associations where no 
graduate secretary is employed. It is not 
an official and final pronouncement of pol- 
icy, nor does it attempt to superimpose a 
program of activities upon any Associa- 
tion. It assumes that everyone recognizes 
the autonomy of each Association. 

It is suggested that the Manual be used 
in such a manner that the entire college 
or university student body will become fa- 
miliar with the meaning and scope of the 
Student Association Movement The ma- 
terial in the first six chapters deals with 
the history, nature and purpose, field or- 
ganization and personnel of the Student 
Movement. This is information that ought 
to be made known to the entire student 
body of every college. 

The chapters on methods of work, sug- 
gested policies of the local Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and suggested 
monthly program, provide material which 
every officer of the local Association should 
have. Neither can the president of the 
Association nor the chairman of commit- 
tees afford to be unacquainted with this 
material. 

The most difficult and perhaps the most 
important task in student work is the dis- 
covery and training of Christian leaders. 
If only one student Association could get 
from the tenth and eleventh chapters in- 
spiration which would help discover two 
real Christian leaders in a college year, the 
effort and the expense of the Manual would 
be justified. 

The chapter on relationships is opportune. 
In all the history of Christianity there has 
never been a need as imperative as exists 


that the 
help to a 


today for a united Christian movement in 
the evangelization of the world. The chang- 
ing order demands that the Church and 
its allied Christian forces exert a united 
and converging effort to bring in the King- 
dom of God, through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
F. D. STEGER. 
New Ventures of Faith. By Gilbert Beaver. 

Association Press. 50 cents. 

One of the most difficult things in a 
man’s personal religious~-life is to find 
daily quiet time for meditation and prayer 
Some think this is especially hard in Amer- 
ica. Beyond question it has been unusually 
difficult for the past two years. We know 
many students who formerly knew a meas- 
ure of success in this life-giving practice 
who in recent months have abandoned it, 
because of the pressure of other things. 
“New Ventures of Faith’’ will be of real 
helpfulness to those who want to or ought 
to renew the personal habit which in so 
many lives is cherished as the Morning 
Watch. The book is arranged to cover a 
month, daily suggestions being made for 
meditation, thanksgiving, penitence, and 
intercession. The quotations and prayers 
are unusually fresh and stimulating, being 
chosen from a surprisingly wide circle of 
contemporary sources, The contributions 
are from men and women who in different 
ways have found Christ adequate for both 
the personal and social demands of the try- 
ing hour that is before us. The volume de- 
serves the widest possible circulation and 
use. DAVID R. PORTER. 


Next Time at the Reading 


Room 


To all who are preoccupied with the con- 
flicts of idealism versus pragmatism which 
arise in the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to social questions, the Bishop of 
Hereford’s article on “The Church and 
Socialism” in the January ‘“‘Edinburgh Re- 
view" should prove deeply interesting. 
Discussing particularly the ‘‘Report of the 
Archbishop's Fifth Commission of Inquiry,” 
entitled “Christianity and Industrial Prob- 
lems,’’ the reviewer depreciates the present 
marked tendency toward identification of 
Christianity and socialism on the funda- 
mental ground that “the primary concern 
of christianity is individual character,” 
whereas the socialists ‘‘would find the 
source of the ills they wish to eradicate, 
not in the corrupt heart of man . but in 
the circumstances of life which they may 
transform in a day.”’ 

“The Better Part in Japan” is the title 
of an article contributed by Robert A. 
Woods to The Survey, March 13th, in sup- 
port of ‘“‘the contention that the lib- 
eral forces in the United States should not 
allow themselves to be alienated from their 
like among the Japanese.”” Mr. Woods out- 
lines most interestingly the recent achieve- 
ments and progress of these liberal forces 
in the Japanese Empire. 

H. H. KING 


Who's Who in this Issue 


John R. Mott, among other relationships 
to students, has held the position of Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World's Student 
Christian Federation since the formation 
of the Federation. 

Henry Kingman is pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Claremont, California. 

Robert P. Wilder is the executive secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Edward E. Domm is a professor at North- 
Western College, Illinois. 

F. E. Wolf is general secretary of the 
Association at the University of Wisconsin. 

Henry E. Wilson is general secretary of 
the Association at the University of 
Illinois. 

Jesse R. Wilson, formerly state student 
secretary for Texas, is now a traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by the 
following Committee of the Student De- 
partment: A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. Harris, 
Earl H. Kelsey, Elmore M. McKee, Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, George Irving, J. Lovell 
Murray, E. B. Shultz, and David R.. Porter. 
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VACATION 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


WANTED—Student willing to earn $75 per week during 
summer vacation Inquire Mr. Al. Luminum, Room 13, 
Coldstream Memorial Dormitory 


WANTED—Thoroughly reliable students (upper-classmen 
preferred) for vacation employment. Easy work. Salary 
guaranteed Three hundred dollars per month and rail- 


roads Lykelle Box 23 Local 


GAIN, the man with the encyclopedia, and the 
man with the brushes, and the man with the 
book on “30,000 Thoughts for the Thriftless,” 

have taken up temporary quarters in the Slocum 
Hotel, or in the dorm, and have sent out beguiling 
invitations for eager, peppy, and ambitious young 
collegians to call and assure themselves that 
next September will find them with money in all 
seventeen pockets. (Note: the antecedent of the 
last them is at the Slocum House. ) 

Before signing anything, oh youthful friend o’ 
mine, hie thee to the office of Brother Jones, 04, who 
dispenses justice in his second-floor front, across 
the way, and ask him to read your contract, and tell 
you where the little joker is. It will be so much 
funnier if he points it out to you, in May, than if 
you should discover it for yourself, in Septem- 
ber. Jones will do this for you, free of charge. He 
still recalls how he went out, one summer, to sell, in 
four bindings, “The Royal Pathway to Success” on a 
salary of $40 weekly, and how he owed the com- 
pany $5.68 on the first day of October. 

Of course, you will want to do something profitable 
during your summer vacation. Even if you are not 
required to earn money, you will be greatly benefited 
by the experience of doing something useful. No 
matter how wealthy you are—even if you are the son 
of a plumber—go out and exchange a little perspira- 
tion for a few dollars. 

But—before you go, arrange to spend ten days, im- 
mediately at the close of-the last semester, at the 
nearest Student Conference. 

The men who laid out these various conference 
grounds, and planned the programs which are rend- 


ered there, each year, were students who knew the 
state of mind in which the average college man finds 
himself at the close of an academic year. The 
sites of these camps are notable for their natural 
beauty. An air of peace and tranquillity pervades 
these places. They afford excellent opportunities 
for the man who really wants to think a few things 
through. 

Especially if you are to have any part in the lead- 
ership of your fellows in college, next fall, you 
should spend this little group of days in association 
with the picked men of all the other educational in- 
stitutions of your zone; get acquainted with them; 
play baseball and tennis with them; swim with them ; 
take afternoon hikes with them into the mountains 
and along the lake-shore; sit with them, mornings 
and evenings, in an auditorium, to hear inspirational 
addresses by internationally known student leaders. 
This is a part of your education. You cannot afford 
to miss It. 

The cost, in money, is insignificant. The benefits 
are incalculable. Forty years from now, it may not 
make very much difference whether you started out 
to sell pots and pans on June sixth or June sixteenth. 
But it will surely make a tremendous difference 
whether or not you exposed yourself to a ten day 
period of inspiration ! 

Some of you have been appointed to positions on 
Association cabinets, for next year. You almost owe 
it to your job to learn, at the feet of men who under- 
stand the peculiar problems of student life, some- 
thing of the possibilities of that job. Indeed, you 
cannot hope to put your best into your particular de- 
partment, next fall, unless you shall have had this 
experience. 

Inquire for the detailed information about this 
Student Conference, now, while the matter is fresh 
in your mind! Be a booster for a large delegation 
from your college ! 
of work you will ever do, in your whole life, can be 
accomplished through your urging some strong com 
rade of yours to accompany you to the conference. 
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